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MAY. 


O the May! the bonny May! Her fragrant breath perfumes the air, 
Maiden with the golden tresses! Her tutored pencil tints the blossoms, 
Whose beaming smile illumes the way Her grateful presence everywhere 
That her gentle footstep presses, Gives gladness to the dullest bosoms. 
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And now, attuned to choral strains, 
The world exulting wakes in praises; 
A hymnéd ecstacy obtains, 
Which universal Nature raises, 


The sun imparts his cheering beams, 
The dormant powers of earth awaking, 
And verdure by the hills and streams 
Is into rich luxuriance breaking. 


‘We see the fragrant herb in pride ~ 
To glad existence upward springing; 
We catch the music every side 
The choiring birds are gayly flinging. 


We hear the lowing of the kine, 

The insects chirping in the meadow, 
The murmur of the fragrant pine 

As we sit musing in its shadow. 


The brooks melodious measures pour, 
The droning mill chimes in, in chorus, 


View of Sevres, near Paris. 


The river ripples on the shore, 
The tender clouds are trooping o’er us, 


Upon the mead the children play, 

With odorous wreaths their curls adorning, 
Shedding new glory on a day, 

Emblem of childhood’s golden morning. 


How bright the glow! and all our heart 
Pours out in praise of God the giver, 
And feelings to existence start, 
That make with tears the eyelids quiver, 


Owning the attributes divine, 
Conferred on May in charming graces, 
* We bend as pilgrims to the shrine, 
In all her consecrated places. 


Thankful for May, our song we breathe, 
In praises of the welcome comer, 

And in our hearts a chaplet wreathe 
For the bright harbinger of summer. 


VIEW OF SEVRES, NEAR PARIS. 


Sevres china has made everybody that is 
interested in the arts familiar with its exist- 
ence, and we are pleased to present, on page 
343, a view of the place as it lies, nestled 
among foliage, on the banks of the Seine. It 
is one of the most delightful spots in the 
vicinity of Paris, and affords a desirable point 
of visitation to the denizen of the great capi- 
tal, who comes to Sevres to enjoy the fine 
scene and invigorating air, from which he re- 
turns refreshed and delighted. It is situated 
but about five miles from Paris, and Sundays 
it is the place of resort for thousands, who, by 
their numbers, and the gayety of their cos- 
tume, give the would-be quiet little French 
village a decidedly holiday aspect. Rare 
facilities for recreation are afforded there, and 
in the vicinity. The gardens of St. Cloud lie 
opposite—grounds of the rarest cultivation, 
abounding in beauty—while all along the 
banks of the Seine are milesof trees, that give 
a refreshing shade to the visitor, and lanes of 
most enjoyable shadow, leading from Sevres 
up to the villas of Belle View or Mendon. 
The engraving represents the landscape in its 
most summer-like dress, and we can in fancy 
‘revel in the beauties depicted. In the fore- 
ground is the magnificent stone bridge which 
connects Sevres with Billancourt, while in the 
distance is the bridge of St. Cloud, which vil- 
lage is in more immediate neighborhood with 


Sevres. To the left, on the brow of the hill, 
is the Diogenes Lantern, so called, from which 
column a magnificent view of the country is 
obtained; to the left,on the heights above 
the town, is the Fortress of Mount Valerian. 
In the valley, between the park of St. Cloud 
and the heights of Belle View and Mendon, 
no location could be finer for picturesque 
effect, and those. who approach Sevres by way 
of Chaillot and Passy are delighted with its 
many beauties—especially those who may 
have walked from Paris on a hot day. It is 
on the direct road to Versailles from the latter 
city, and, before the days of railroads, held an 
almost exclusive distinction as a place of re- 
sort; but the railroads in many directions 
have caused a diversion, and it receives mere- 
ly its share of attention. The old habitues 
remain true to their first love, however, and 
see no charms in any new localities that equal 
those of Sevres. A visit by an American, to 
a scene like this, reveals to him an immense 
difference betwixt the conduct of his own 
countrymen and Parisians. No rowdyism or 
drunkenness is to be seen among the visitors. 
The liquor they employ is simply the cheap 
wine, the principal drink of France, and no 
frenzy attends its use. The people go for 
relaxation and amusement, not for dissipa 
tion, and the result is a generous and exuber- 
ant hilarity, unattended by aught that could 
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ou a“ time,” the hoarse and profane shouts 
from whom shock the ears of the judicious. 
The Frenchman’s idea of a good time is hap- 
piness; that of our own countrymen, in too 
many cases, delirium. Sevres is not much or 
a business place, its trade, for the most part, 
being confined to the peculiar ware that bears 
its name, in the production of which the peo- 
ple are generally interested. Like villages in 
our own country, where some particular pro- 
duction claims the time and care of all— 
wiiere people live by buckets and clothes-pins 
aud straw goods and buckles—so Sevres is 
identified, almost entirely, by the beautiful 
fabric so desirable, throughout the world, 
among the aristocracy. Its people are indus- 
trious and civil, and a visitor is assured of be- 


The Capital of Asiatic Russia. 


ing well received by the simple and unpre- 
tending inhabitants. They are less affected 
by the peculiar vices of the capital than one 
would deem from its situation, and many 
born in Sevres have never looked upon the 
gay metropolis. We refer the reader to the 
picture, and beg him to stand with us on the 
first bridge, looking towards St. Cloud, the 
Seine beneath our feet, the soft summer sky 
of France over our heads, the banks on either 
side rich with verdurous garniture, in the dis- 
tance the bridge of St. Cloud, reaching to 
Sevres on the opposite shore, the hills on both 
banks forming a grand background to the 
picture, and he will see, in imagination, from 
the brief and imperfect sketch, what may be 
the scene in its native loveliness. 


THE CAPITAL OF 


The subjugation of Georgia, in Asia, by the 
Russians, was attended by many advantages; 
not deemed thus by the Georgians, maybe, 
but such, nevertheless, as seen in the many 
improvements that attended upon it. In no 
place are these improvements so marked as in 
Tiflis, the capital, situated on the banks of the 
river Koor, a glance at which may be had on 
page 345. It is a city of fifty thousand in- 
habitants, situated in a narrow valley, and 
defended by splendid fortifications. The land 
about it is high and bold, and the position in 
all respects very desirable. The mean tem- 
perature is about 57° 5/—75° 9’ in summer, 
and 31° 8 in winter. The view of the city 
from beyond the river is very picturesque. 
The river is a formidable stream, and is 
spanned by an elegant arched bridge. The 
city extends down to the river’s brink, and 
many structures, of a superior style of archi- 
tecture, give an almost oriental grace to the 
scene. The old quarter of the city on the 
right, occupied by the Armenians, presents a 
view of the towers of Armenian churches 
and turrets. These people nearly monopolize 
the trade of the place. It contains a magnifi- 
cent caravansery, several mosques, a German 
Protestant church, a French and German 
hotel, and a large hot-bath establishment, 
from which latter the Russian government 
derives a large revenue. The new quarter of 
the city, as built by Russia, is in marked con- 
trast with the other. Modern ideas of 
civilization are seen herein at every turn. The 
streets are broad and airy; noble buildings 


ASIATIC RUSSIA. 


bespeak the home of wealth and refinement, 
and public squares, tastefully laid out, present 
a different aspect from the old section. 
Schools have also been introduced, which are 
in a flourishing condition, promising a most 
beneficial influence upon the people. The 
improvements that have been made attest the 
benefit that often attends change, and the 
Tiflis people have cause for congratulation 
that the Russians took them. 

The stagnation of Orientalism, that loves to 
smoke and dream its life away in inglorious 
ease, was broken by the Russian cannon. 
Like the voice that Macbeth heard, the sleep 
of ages was dispelled by it, and the Northern 
life element was infused that gave new energy 
to the place. The struggle between the old 
and new commenced, as is seen in the con- 
dition of Tiflis, the Armenians still trying to 
go to sleep again in the old district, like 
one vainly turning for another nap, while 
the industry of the new, and its active 
demonstration, will not let them. The pool, 
untroubled, will grow green and offensive, let 
the water underneath be never so clear; a 
brick dropped into it by a rude boy will make 
it sparkle again. 

The scene given in our illustration is very 
picturesque. The high background, with its 
range of forts commanding the valley and the 
river, the city, with its quaint architecture and 
verdureless surroundings, the Koor, flowing in 
placid and majestic beauty by the town, 

presenting the one unchanging universal fea 
ture, that makes no exclusive pretension, but 
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foreground, the same faithful and useful ani- presented, giving us thus, untravelled, glimpses 
mal in Asiatic Russia as in New England, and of a very interesting part of the world. 
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HORSE-CARS 


While England repudiated George Francis 
Train and his railroads, France and Switzer- 
land, in a more progressive spirit, adopted the 
latter, and when London took up the rails, 
Paris laid them down. In the first cars placed 
upon the tracks in the Champs Elysees, were 
essential variations from our own, as seen in 
our engraving on page 347, that strike the 
eye favorably. The vehicle is there represent- 
ed as being two stories high, and capable of 
accommodating—really accommodating—six- 
ty people, without subjecting them to the 
necessity of hanging to the outside, or of 
being packed in, as though they were 
sardines, or crowded on a narrow platform. 
The vehicle is elaborately ornamented, and 
constructed in a very graceful style—the en- 
trance to the body of the car at the ends, 
the top, which is open, accessible, by steps at 
the sides, to both ladies and gentlemen; very 
desirable in pleasant weather. The driver's 
place is here, in a projecting box—an arrange- 
ment that strikes one very favorably. In this 
position he has his horses in complete control, 
and sees his applicants for passage more 
readily, while he leaves the platform below, 
handsomely railed in, for the accommodation 
of his fare. A car like this, for the out-of- 
town passengers around our own cities, who 
are usually so crowded in the ordinary vehi- 
cles, would be an innovation worth trying. 
The nearest attempt to it has been the little 
ladder that leads to the top of a car, where a 
man enjoys the privilege of endangering his 
neck at the simple price of a ride. We know 
not how far improvement has gone in Paris; 
but if they have not improved there more 
than we have here, in this respect, then 
their beginning was no indication of their 
future. 

To make money at the least outlay, appears 
to be the feeling in our own land, and car im- 
provements are altogether secondary to this 
grand idea. It is, however, the sprat that 
catches the whale, and a little liberality goes 
a good way in pleasing the public. The com- 
mon cars are good enough on the lines where 
they run every few minutes; but there is room 
for improvements, one must think, on the out- 
lines, where they are often called to do double 
service, and should be provided with double 
means. Humorous incidents constantly trans- 
pire from over-crowding, and one is often 


compensated for inconvenience, by the flashes 


IN PARIS. 


of wit that occur. The amenities, too, are 
cultivated, and generosity and selfishness are 
measured by the nifle. But crowded cars are 
not desirable, even for such uses, and it is in- 
cumbent on railway lines to supply a sufficiency 
of accommodation. It is not accommodation 
where one is compelled to hang on a leathern 
loop, the whole distance he has to travel, or to 
cling outside by one toe, like a fly. It is not 
comfortable for one to stand between a fat 
man in front of him, and a woman, with a 
bandbox, in the rear. It is not pleasant when 
one, in a spasm of gallantry, gives up his seat 
to a lady, to have her take it as though it were 
an act of condescension on her part. Either 
of these often finds illustration in our street 
cars; and mention of the latter recalls the 
story of the old gentleman who rose to give a 
young lady his seat, who took it with no ac- 
knowledgment of the favor. “ What did you 


» #ay, miss ?” said he, bending his ear, as though 


he would have her repeat something. “ Noth- 
ing,” replied she, somewhat astonished. “0,” 
said he, “I thought you said ‘Thank you.” 
They do things better than we do, in France, 
doubtless. We cannot imagine a Parisian 
puffing tobacco-smoke in his neighbor’s face, 
or filling a car with it, to the annoyance of 
ladies, as is practised on some of our lines. 

The invention of street railways, like that 
of gas for illuminating cities, is one of the 
greatest benefit, and we could no more do 
without the one than the other. Fogyism 
railed at them bitterly, and proved their im- 
practicability to a dot; the drivers of teams 
contested their introduction by brute force, 
and anti-innovationists saw in them a danger- 
ous experiment, that threatened to subvert all 
their cherished ideas. The same class of peo- 
ple, doubtless, had they lived at the time, 
would have protested against any change 
in maritime architecture from that of the 
ark. 

It is a beneficial and satisfactory exercise of 
memory, with those not very old, to recall the 
changes that have occurred within their re- 
membrance. We have alluded to gas, in the 
paragraph above, as another extreme in the 
scope of improvement, that might be men- 
tioned as a parallel with the change in modes 
of conveyance. It seems strange ‘to us to 
read in a newspaper, printed less than forty 
years ago, that an experiment with gas had 
been made at Concert Hall, in this city, 
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demonstrating that an entire city could be 


lighted with it! The experiment of the first 
omnibus—ungainly and monstrons—is well 
remembered. The long, narrow, awkward 
vehicle, adapted for twelve inside, a leather 


strap, connecting with the driver’s foot, with 
the inscription under the seat, “ One pull for 
the right; two for the left.” The experiment 
broadened into a complete success, and im- 
provements grew as experiments proved their 


need, till the happy idea of street railroads 
was conceived. These have now become 
general throughout the country, and every 
considerable town, that is characterized by 
vitality, has itsline. Their claim as an im- 
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provement is not now doubted, and even the 
Messrs. Slow of the world, who proved their 
impracticability, admit their worth, and ride 
in them with no compunctions—except on. 
Sunday. 
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REPEOPLING THE RIVERS. 


Within the memory of our not oldest in- branch of the Piscataqua, was, according to 
habitants, our streams were populous with tradition, a very famous place for salmon, and 
fish. The Kennebec, the Penobscot, the down to the time of the erection of dams for 
Piscataqua and the Merrimack could boast of factories, they were known there, though in 
their salmon in considerable quantities, and diminished numbers. Without protection 


it was so common as an article of food, that 
men had not learned to appreciate it to the 
extent that attended its disappearance from 
the old haunts. We can trace the early ex- 
istence of salmon in our rivers by the aborigi- 
nal names, and there is hardly a stream of any 
size in the land that does not boast its 
“Salmon Falls.” One of this name, on a 


ture them on their way to the spawning- 
places above the falls, and this, with other 
causes that might with prudence have been 
obviated, led to a diminution that hardly 
needed the dam to make them disappear alto- 
gether. The same causes, we suppose, operat- 
ed in other places, to produce the same re- 
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sults, as—with the exception, we believe, of 
the Kennebec, where a few are still taken— 
there is no stream where they are known in 
any great numbers. Our principal supply of 
salmon, now a luxury, comes to us from the 
rivers of New Brunswick, where factory dams 
have not yet driven out the original tenants 
of the streams. 

The salmon’s home is in the sea, but the 
deep water of the ocean affords poor faellities 
for depositing its spawn, and therefore it seeks 


the rivers communicating with the sea, which 
it ascends, sometimes to a great distance, over- 
leaping all intervening falls, to deposit its 
spawn in security in the still shallows above. 
This nice instinct is wonderful, and gives the 
reflective mind another evidence of the prov- 
idential adaptation of instrumentalities to 
ends. The fish is endowed with great power, 
which enables it to leap a perpendicular height 
of ten or twelve feet, to overcome an obstrue- 
tion in its way to the spawning-ground. 
When the obstruction is too high, and by re- 


peated leaps they fail to achieve it, they fall 
away exhausted — perhaps discouraged — 
among the rocks, and become an easy prey to 
the fishermen. 

In England and Scotland the decrease of 
salmon has become alarming, and has set peo- 
ple to devising remedies that shall save 
the streams from depopulation, and fish-ways 
are the result, that are constructed as illus- 
trated on pagés 348 and 349. These render 
the highest dams passable to the fish, and are 


fish of ordinary ambition would regard as 
anything. One is a regular ascent bya series 
of steps, the other a succession of diversions 
to the course of the water, with, we conceive, 
no advantage over the other, except to admit 
of more scope in the fish’s movements in his 
efforts to ascend. : 

If the sentiment of gratitude can harbor in 
the breast of a fish, the young salmon should 
feel very grateful for the parental solicitude 
manifested on their account, and the exertion 
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made to preserve them from harm. They 
have hosts of enemies in their embryotic condi- 
tion, that, regardless of their future prospects, 
and quite ignoring the fact that thousands 
and tens of thousands of epicures are awaiting 
their coming as salmon, “gobble them up” 
with remorseless appetite, in the egg. And 
the salmon is very prolific, too. It is esti- 
mated that for every pound of her weight, one 
female salmon will deposit a thousand eggs, 
and as salmon weigh from twenty to thirty 
pounds, a single fish will produce from twenty 
to thirty thousand ova—a large and respect- 
able family, truly. 

The favorite spawning-grounds of salmon 
are beds of gravel in the shallow parts of 
rivers, the spawning season varying, according 
to the warmth of the latitude, but usually 
lasts from the end of the autumn until the 
spring, or sometimes early summer. The 


appreciation, from past privation; never, 
however, probably to reach again the point 
where it was stipulated in the indentures of 
an apprentice that he should not be fed more 
than twice a week on salmon. 

It is gratifying to know that our legislatures 
are moving healtlfully in the direction for the 
encouragement of the growth and protection 
of these and other fish, and that the whole 
question of fish-ways has been fully canvassed, 
Many private individuals have become deeply 
interested in the subject, and hosts of wii- 
nesses have been called to give their experi- 
ences and their judgments as to modes. The 
Merrimack affords the best field for operations, 
as it communicates with the lakes and’ ponds 
above, and gives the fish the desired room. 
The more the ways of getting over the dams, 
the better for the fish; but without fish, the 
ways will be of no use, therefore it will be 


A FULL-GROWN SALMON, 


female fish, when about to spawn, is attended 
by one or more of the male fish, and some- 
times severe fights take place between rivals 
for the privilege. She digs or displaces a por- 
tion of the gravel by a rapid movement of the 
tail, and deposits in the hollow a portion of 
the spawn; over this the attendant male de- 
posits the melt which vivifies it. This is cov- 
ered by the female, who proceeds to make 
other deposits with like result, until the whole 
is laid. The entire process occupies from 
three to twelve days, when the fish return to 
the sea. After spawning, they are known in 
Britain as kelts, or “ foul fish,” and their cap- 
ture is forbidden by law. 

With such facilities as these depicted with 
which to encourage the return of salmon to 
our streams, and the protection of law to 
guard them against fishermen in undue sea- 
sons, we might hope te have salmon become 
again as pleuty as formerly, with a better 


necessary to supply them by artificial means 
—reversing at first the order of things, and 
supplying the sea from the rivers. It is a pe- 
culiarity of the salmon, that attachment to 
home is one of its characteristics. Once 
located in a stream, and it constantly returns 
to it; so, if hatched by artificial means, and 
turned loose upon the world, he will come 
back at the proper time, and, by his instinct, 
perform his duties as a salmon of correct 
habits, the same as his ancestors of a hundred 
years ago did, and as if they had not become 
since wanderers. 

Their restoration would be a source of na- 
tional pride and of national wealth, and an 
addition to the popular comfort in the supply 
of a choice article of food, long denied to the 
people, who could not afford the prices asked 
for the imported luxury. Their capture would 
prove as excellent sport as any described by 
Christopher North, and the Merrimack become 
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as celebrated as the Tweed or Shannon for its 
piscatorial exploits. The feasibility of this 
mode of pisciculture has become established 
beyond the shadow of adoubt, in other lands, 
and many experiments in our own country 
have proved abundantly successful, giving the 
assurance that it is entirely practicable here, 
This fact inspires the belief that it will be 
tried to its furthest ability, and the wisdom of 
the experiment verified. 

Trout are akin to salmon in their habits, 
and the subject of trout culture is entering 
into that of the former. Away from the 
rivers, trout are being produced by artificial 
means, either in the brooks, or in pools pre- 
pared for them, and gentlemen of wealth are 
bestowing much attention on what promises 
to be a most interesting and valuable experi- 
ment. It has succeeded in so many cases, 
that there can be no doubt as to its ultimate 
triumph. It has been proved by actual test, 
that a trout will grow the first year from four 
to seven inches, and at the age of five years, 
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The laws which govern the motion of bodies 
are capable of many pleasing illustrations, 
and the example which we now give of caus- 
ing rotary motion is very interesting and 
easily performed. Take a piece of card, and 
cut out a little figure like that in the engrav- 
ing, and paste or gum it in an erect position 
on the inside of a watch-glass, A. Then pro- 
cure a black japanned waiter, B, or a clean 
plate will do, and, holding it in an inclined 
position, place the figure and watch-glass on 
it, and they will, of course, slide down. Next, 
let fall a drop of water on the waiter, place 
the watch-glass on‘ it, and again incline 
the waiter, and instead of the watch-glass 


if undisturbed, will be from thirteen to fifteen... - 


inches long. It is also proved that the spawn 
of trout, after impregnation, may be carried 
any distance in water or clean wet sand, thus 
admitting of an easy transition from one 
locality to another, and the brooks could be 
speedity tenanted. A recent article, published 
on the subject of artificial trout-raising, makes 
a very careful calculation of the pecuniary 
profits of the undertaking. It is based upon 
the expense of rearing one million of trout 
from the spawn, till four years old, $47,100. 
These four-year-olds, at twenty-five cents per 
pound, amount to an aggregate which gives 
an immense margin for profit; as may be seen. 
Of course this is from a sanguine view of the 
case, but, allowing a very moderate price, the 
amount of profit would be very satisfactory, 
paying a very handsome percentage on the 
investment. 

The rearing of trout, as a mere amusement, 
affords an immense amount of pleasure. Those 
who are so fortunate as to have running wa- 
ter through their grounds, may rear trout to 
be as familiar and fearless aschickens. A few 
years since,iin Dorchester,a gentleman had a 
large number in a brook flowing through his 
garden, that would come at his call to be fed, 
and manifested what seemed almost human 
consciousness. They were in the cool shadows, 
and at the sound of his voice the surface of the 
water would be agitated by the finny expect- 
ants, and when the food was thrown in, they 
would leap eagerly to catch it. 


! 


sliding down, it will begin to revolve. It will 
continue to revolve with increasing velocity, 
obeying the position and inclination of the 
plane, as directed by the hand of the experi- 
mentalist. The reason of this is, in the first 
place, in consequence of the cohesion of the 
water to the two surfaces, a new force is in- 
troduced, by which an unequal degree of re- 
sistance is imparted to different parts of the 
watch-glass in contact with the waiter, and 
consequently, in its effort to slide down, it re- 
volves. Again, if the drop of water be ob- 
served, it will be seem that it undergoes a 
change of figure; a film of water, by capillary 
action, is drawn to the foremost portion of the 
glass, while by the centrifugal force a body of 
water is thrown under the hinder part of it. 
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THE ISLAND OF CRETE. 


This chief island of the Mediterranean, that 
has so old. a history, is again asserting its 
claim upon public attention, by a rebellion 
that, according to appearances, will result in 
the discomfiture of the rebels, leaving them 
not one whit improved by the struggle. They 
have performed many brave deeds, and have 
won battles, according to Cretan bulletins, 
but we, in view of about five years’ recent ex- 
perience, receive their reports cum grano salis, 
Here, at this distance, we know little of the 
nobility of the cause, or anything, indeed, be- 
yond the fact that the Cretans have taken a 
stand against the rulers that have governed 
them since 1669; which, in itself, excites the 
sympathies of most people, without further 
inquiry. The first intimation of a rebellion 
suggests instantly that something wrong is 
rebelled against; and in our own great strug- 
gle, the people of the world were just as ready 
to sympathize with those who rebelled—one 
great nation, through its-ministers, recogniz- 
ing them as belligerents, almost as soon as 
the first gun was fired. 

Much sympathy has been manifested in our 
own country towards the Cretans, and a large 
fund has been collected to relieve the distresses 
of the women and children, sufferers from the 
violence of the times. This emotion, confined 
simply to relief, keeps our own benevolence 
healthy; but it can never take the form of 
iron-elads and gunboats, in hostility to the 
Turks, with whom we are, or ought to be, 
upon the best terms, as, during the rebellion, 
they were our friends, and have always mani- 
fested towards our nation the profoundest re- 
spect. There is a claim put forth by the 
friends of the Cretans that they are Christians, 
and some have gone so far as to say our gov- 
ernment should back their sympathy by force. 
These, however, are impracticable people, and 
not to be regarded—sentimentalists with one 
idea, who conceive that their own pet hobby 
is the right one, and should be advanced. 
There are those who say, that of the two the 
Turks are the best Christians, so far as 
ingrain integrity and practical morality are 
concerned ; that their government is not se- 
vere upon Crete, but that it is only irksome, 
as the control of any one foreign government 
over the territory of another must be; that 
they would be no better if left to themselves, 
not possessing a capacity for self-government. 
There are, of course, always two sides to a 


story, and one is good until the other is told. 
It is distance that gives effect to a landscape, 
and the Cretan virtues may be exaggerated by 
the light that does the same for the Turk’s 
imperfections. The Greek struggles have al- 
ways interested our people. We have those 
among us to-day, who participated in the early 
revolt from Turkish rule that made Greece a 
nation, and the same are laboring for Crete, 

The island of Crete, or Candia, is very bean- 
tiful, and has prominent mention in the 
world’s literature. Homer, in his “ Odyssey,” 
alludes to its ninety cities, but there are now 
but three important towns—Candia, the capi- 
tal, Retimo and Canea. It was obtained by 
the Ottoman power, in 1669, only after im- 
mense difficulty, a siege of twenty-four years 
being required to wrest it from the Venetians, 
who had held it from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. In this siege, more than 
30,000 of the population, and as many as 
120,000 of the Turks, are said to have perish- 
ed; and the spoil obtained at this costly price 
has been ever since aconstant source of trcu- 
ble to the victors. The people have never 
submitted willingly to the dominion of the 
Turk, and a constant volcanic temper has 
threatened an irruption, breaking out at dif- 
ferent periods with about the same success as 
at present. A rebellion in 1858, on account 
of oppressive taxation, occurred in Candia, 
but it was soon quelled. 

The island was conquered by the Romans, 
under Metellus, in the year 60 B. C., and on 
the division of the Roman empire, it fell un- 
der the dominion of the emperors of the East. 
In 823, A. D., it was seized by the Saracens, 
who built the city of Candia, on the site of 
the ancient Heracles. It was taken by the 
Greeks in 963, and afterwards given by 
Baldwin I. to Pope Boniface, by whom it was 
sold to the Venetians in 1204, who held it un- 
til taken by the Turks. In 1830 it was ceded 
to the pasha of Egypt, but restored to Turkey 
in 1840. It is one of the largest islands in the 
Mediterranean, one hundred and fifty miles 
long, varying in width from five to forty, with 
a chain of mountains running almost through- 
out its length, one of which is the celebrated 
Mount Ida, of classical story. There are good 
harbors on the north of the island, but the 
south coast, represented in our engraving, on 
page 353, is almost inaccessible to commerce. 

The population of Crete is about 300,000, of 
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Scene on the Coast of Crete. 


whom one-third are Mahometans, the remain- 
der Christians of the Greek Church. Byron 
speaks of some of this class of Christians, as 
pious as ever scuttled ship or cut a throat; 
and we suspect, after all, that the religious 
feature which has been used to excite the 


. world’s sympathy, has little more reason in it- 


self than that which the Turk might employ. 
Recent accounts from Crete represent the 
higher clergy in the light of traitors, selling 
their country to the Turkish general, Musta- 
pha Pasha. They discovered letters which 
affirmed the fact. 
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—that the Cretans are not intended for self- 
government; even in the effort now making, 
the officers are quarrelling with each other, 
which must preclude the possibility of suc- 
cess. The insurgents have had but 20,000 irreg- 
ular troops in the field, while the army against 
them has been fully 30,000, backed by a fleet of 
ships. 

Russia has recently made a demonstration 
that looks like an armed interposition in favor 
of the Cretans, in which event the Moslem 
power will be broken there; but whether 
Crete becomes free is a question. Its unfitness 
for self-control may appear evident to Alexan- 
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island, its inhabitants occupied in the growth 
of wheat, tobacco, oranges, ete., and among its 
chief manufactures, are silks, cotton and wine. 
It is claimed by those conversant with the 
people of Crete, and their wants, that, if blest 
with a wise and firm government, they would 
be much more prosperous, as the tendency to 
outbreaks retards its growth. A country 
whose history dates back to thirteen hundred 
years before the Christian era, is at least old 
enough to do better. When Russia steps into 
the ring to conquer Turkey, she may take 
Crete under the wings of the two-headed ea- 
gle, and thus afford the wise and firm rule 
needed. Of one thing all seem to be assured 


der, and the timely influence of Russian mus- 
kets be introduced to give the islanders another 
opportunity to revolt, at the end of hundreds 
of years of Russian rule. 

The turbulent tendencies of these volcanic 
countries, as we read of them, give us more 
cause for grateful emotion that we live ina 
land like our own, that comes the nearest toa 
state of actual freedom, wherein man owns no 
master but the God who made him ; where the 
skies are perhaps less beautiful, and the glo- 
ries of nature less lavishly bestowed ; but where 
the earthquake is “ no great shakes,” and the 
political eruptions but such as can be settled 
when the sober second thought returns again. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE TURKS. 


Turkey has been called the “sick man,” 
because, though vast in its territory, and with 
a population of 36,000,000, its possessions are 


so far divided, and its governments so different, . 


that it constantly grows weaker, disintegrat- 
ing, as it were, from its own weight. Its total 
area is estimated at 1,377,358 square miles, 
that has its location in Europe and Asia, and 
is situated in three different quarters of the 
globe. Much of it is included in islands, that 
of Crete, in the Mediterranean, mentioned on 


page 352, being the largest and most impor- 


tant. Turkey is an exceedingly interesting 
country, its history and its habits forming a 
study of rare attraction. Most writers upon 
Turkey have written about it from prejudice. 
Not content with simply describing its cos- 
tumes, they have written disparagingly of the 
Turk, and in his modes have found everything 
to condemn. That there is much to condemn, 
there is no doubt; but the ease-loving volup- 
tuary has his good points—the remnant of the 
common humanity—in spite of the influences 
and errors of a bad education. The Turk is 
honest, brave and hospitable, even though he 
regards woman as a mere nothing, the Chris- 
tian a barbarian, and a plurality of wives a 
mark of distinction. We don’t like the Turk, 


because we don’t know him, and distance 
magnifies the bad in men, in the same ratio as 
it lends enchantment to the better qualities of 
landseapes. But we wouldn’t wish to be a 
Turk, with all his redundancy of connubiality, 
and his promise of a paradise of such hereaf- 
ter as a reward for fidelity to the faith of 
Mahomet. 

The religious element in the Turk is the 
governing quality that moves him in every re- 
lation. His piety even seasons his wickedness, 
and the sultan, while ordering a bowstring 

sacrifice of his subjects or his chil- 
dren, says “Bismillah!” (God is 
great.) This religious devotion be- 
comes so interwoven with a faithful 
Mussulman’s life, that the call to 
prayer, heard many times during the 
day from the minarets, is a signal for 
instant recognition, by all classes, and 
so thoroughly entertained is the be- 
lief in a paradise of unending enjoy- 
ment to the faithful, that death be- 
comes a welcome visitant. The 
Turkish soldier is brave in this belief, 
and only yields his point with his 
life in a contest. We perceive in the 
engraving on this page no particular 
feature denoting this, however; it 
simply shows the uniforms of the four 
arms of the Turkish service, and the 
reader must take our word for the 
truth of their indifference to death. 
Incident to this allusion to the sol- 
diers, we may say that the entire 
Ottoman army amounts to less than 
500,000 men, including all its resources, 
while the government possesses a navy con- 
sisting of sixteen ships of the line, fourteen 
frigates, six steamers, twelve corvettes, four 
brigs, and about twenty smaller craft, carrying 
4900 cannon, and 25,000 sailors. 

Turkey, though Mohammedan in its national 
faith, is tolerant to all sects, if they confine 
their operations to the dissemination of their 
own doctrines, and leave the Koran alone. 
Touch that, and their condition is not safe. 
Mohammedanism, however, is in itself divided, 
and through the open door of toleration, be- 
liefs are creeping in, that will tend to weaken, 
if not destroy it. Its chief corner-stone is 
polygamy, Mohamet having taken advantage 
of the ancient oriental custom, to strengthen 
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his hold upon his adherents. Regard is had 
for the educational advantage of the people, 
and children are required by law to be sent to 
school when six years of age. In these 
schools, greatly improved during a few years, 
are taught all useful branches, and high 
schools prepare pupils for the priesthood, and 
other professions. Justice is administered 
promptly and equally, as far as may be, where 
bribes are very tempting to venal judges. 

As Paris is France, so Constantinople is 
Turkey. The other cities are dark and inferior 
places, though this has little to boast of re- 
finement or taste. Its streets are narrow and 
dirty, and afford little to admire of beauty 
or comfort. Its cafes and baths, however, 
are much resorted to by the Turks, where 
they may smoke—the universal custom 
among all classes—or bathe, in oriental 
luxuriousness. Some of these cafes are 
elegant, and we present a view of one on 
this page, exhibiting a scene very frequent- 
ly to be met with in the city, These are 
visited the more, as they form the almost 
exclusive places of amusement there. 

In social status, the Turk is a “ brute.” 
Allowed by the Koran to keep four wives, 
which number the upper classes increase 
indefinitely, he derives no very high ap- 
preciation of woman from the relation. 
She has no mission but to minister to her 
master, literally, and by him is regarded 
but as an appendage, togivehishousehold 
respectability, like plate, or horses, or pic- — 
tures, and to be a mother to his children. 
But she does not feel the degradation ; she 
was born to it, and dies with every confi- 
dence that it is all right. The sultan en- 
joys an unlimited privilege in this regard. 
He does not even have to go through any 
formality of courtship or negotiation to 
secure his wives—he takes them or buys them 
—a very short cut to bliss. He disposes o1 
them, also, with the same celerity, when he 
chooses; but they can never marry, and are 
shut up till theydie. When the present sul- 

tan ascended the throne, his mother made 
him a present of six blooming Circassian and 
Georgian girls, to begin his establishment 
with. The seraglios are maintained at im- 
mense expense. 

A very effectual mode prevails in Turkey 
of preventing rivalry regarding the sultanship 
—the prospective sultan’s brothers are stran- 
gled at birth, which puts them completely be- 
yond the necessity for worrying about the 
succession, and preventing the action of the 
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politicians who might wish to advance a favor- 
ite brother. History teems with the blackest 
and bloodiest record of horrors, which this 
has been the cause of. 

The natural habit of the Turk is indolence 
—to sit upon his haunches and smoke, his 
highest enjoyment. In dress he is neat—a 
genuine Turk clinging to the costume of his 
fathers, and abjuring chairs in sitting. He 
raises wine, and exports it, but does not drink 
it, because the Koran tells him not to. 
Drunkenness is rarely seen, except among the 
Christians. The females are tall, and tend to 
plumpness, concealing their faces by a thin 
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gossamer, that in fact heightens their beauty, 
revealing only the eyes, that are of rare 
brightness. Their dress is very graceful. 

The marriages of the common people are 
very simply conducted, and consist of two 
sorts—for life, or at the will of the husband; 
when the latter, the least fault of hers or ca- 
price of his annuls it. Love has no part in 
Turkish marriages. There is no romance, no 
tenderness, no devotion, except that of the 
woman to her destiny, and the man to him- 
self. The Turk, however, loves his children 
and his mother—two very redeeming features. 

The Turk preserves the balance of power 
among the European nations. Though weak 
itself, as a government, its existence is 
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necessary to the monarchica] systems of. the 
Old World, and therefore it is tolerated. Rus- 
sia desires control of the Black Sea, and 
Turkey is in the way. -The act of war upon 
Turkey by Russia, would be a signal for gen- 
eral war in Europe, and therefore the Ottoman 
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government is only upheld by.the fear of the 
nations of each other. Left to itself, it must 
fall. Already, as we have intimated, Chris- 
tianity is making inroads upon the faith of the 
prophet, and an encouraging state of things is 
presented for the cause of missions in Turkey. 


SHEEP-SHEARING IN AUSTRALIA, 


The engraving above presents another 
spirited view of Australian life. Sheep-shear- 
ing is a great event in the southern part of 
Australia, and thousands of pounds of wool 
are annually clipped from the immense flocks 
of sheep that feed upon the plains. Want or 


room alone prevents us from writing more at 
length on this interesting subject. It is one 


Prolific with details of Australian social life, 


and we could relate numerous stories of men 
who commenced life with but little, and rapidly 
accumulated fortunes in sheep-raising. 
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CLARICE LOGAN, as we shall now call her, 
sat for some time in silence, after Lewis Cary 
left her—silent, but with a tremor of excits- 
ment running through her, and a deep col..r 
burning in her thin face. She was not stror g, 
and the memories which she had called up in 
telling her story that night, had shaken ‘ier, 
Besides, to tell it in N——, and so near that 
house! 

“I will go away to-morrow,” she raid to 
herself. “Why should I stay? I have done 
all that is necessary, and the air of the place 
poisons me!” 

She got up presently, and began to move 
about uneasily, changing the furniture from 
place to place, looking out the window, poking 
the fire. 

“T would like to see the place again,” she 
said, in a whisper. “It is foolishness, I sup- 
pose; but I would like to see it.” 

After hesitating a few minutes, she went up 
to her chamber, and soon came down dressed 
for a walk. It was yet scarcely eight o’clock, 
and she slipped quietly out a side door, and 
walked rapidly away in the direction of Lin- 


den Square. It was more than a mile distant, . 


and before she reached it, she began to walk 
more slowly, loitering more and more, some- 
times seeming on the point of going back, but 
drawn forward by a sort of fascination. 

She paused, with a shudder, as she saw the 
shadows of the line of trees on the avenue, 
and the broad side of Bond House, lighted 
from basement to attic; but, having once 
looked, she could not turn her eyes away. She 
walked slowly along, looking with an eager 
gaze towards the dark windows of the painted 
chamber and its adjoining parlor, and stop- 
ping on the sidewalk opposite them. She 
stood in a shadow east by an angle of a house, 
and drawing close, was unobserved. The 
darkness of the night also screened her, for 

was no moon, and the skies were 
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THE CHAMBER: 


—OR;— 
CLARICE LOGAN’S CONFESSION. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


PART V. 


x 
| 


shrouded by a mist that obscured the 
stars. 


Ah! the long, bitter years since she first 
set her eyes on that house! What a madness 
it had been, from first to last! She stood, and 
went over it all in her mind—the first out- 
stealing of love for that man, the first agony of 
finding herself a dupe, the wild pangs of jeal- 
ousy. Then the struggle between principle, 
and a passion that overbore all else, finally 
ending in an infamous consent to connive at 
infamy, for the sake of pleasing the man she 
loved, and ruining the woman she hated. 

“T might have persuaded her to renounce 
him,” she muttered, with a dreary remorse. 

She remembered their hair-brained escape, 
so successful, though so ill-arranged. 

“ The devil helps his own!” she thought. 

Then there came up that climax of misery, 
the end of their journey. Arriving at N—., 
it had been thought better for her to separate 
from the others, and she had gone to an ob- 
scure lodging-house, while they had taken 
possession of their elegant apartment. She 
went back, moaning over the days and nights 
which she had passed, seething with jealousy 
at thought of their happiness, then the sharp 
pang of delight with which she had perceived 
that their sin was bearing its fruit, and that 
already with them strife had taken the place 
of love. 

Then—the end! 

Shivering at the remembrance, the woman 
put her hands over her face, to hide some 
sight from them. When she removed her 
hands, and looked up again, the windows of 
the apartment which she had been watching 
were blazing with light. She started forward 
eagerly, to look. There were the heavy cur- 
tains, falling at each side of the window, the 
blue ceiling, the painted walls, and a large, 
carved wardrobe, of which she could see the 
top. While she stared, with unmoving eyes, 
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into the room, a sudden shadow passed across 
the light, and a woman ran suddenly past the 
window, her hands raised, her long hair 
streaming over her shoulders. 

“My God! How like!” breathed out the 
watcher, and, unconsciously drawn, slowly 
crossed the street, toward the lighted windows. 

As she did so, the woman in the painted 
chamber again rushed across the roum, and 
was for an instant in the full blaze of light. 

Acry rang out on the night, and the watch- 
man near by, running to see whence it pro- 
ceeded, found a woman lying insensible on 
the pavement, by the side of Bond House. A 
lady and gentleman coming from across the 
square, towards the house, came to see what 
was the matter. 

“A lady fainted!” said Mrs. Lang, pityingly. 
“Who can she be? Bring her into the house. 
Help him, wont you, Frank ?” 

Another watchman assisting, they bore the 
insensible woman into the house, and applied 
restoratives. For some time their efforts were 
unavailing, but at length she opened her eyes. 
Only strange faces about her, and she did not 
recognize the place. The surroundings help- 
ed to confuse her, and she could not at once 
bring herself back to the present. 

“Are you better?” asked Mrs. Lang, kindly. 

“That chamber! The painted chamber!’ 
whispered Clarice Logan, shuddering. 

Mrs. Margrave and Mrs. Lang exchanged 
glances. 

“You saw it, then?” asked Mrs. Lang, 
bending down to whisper the question, a swift 
thought darting through her mind. How 
should this woman have been so overcome by 
anything which she witnessed in the painted 
chamber, unless she knows something of the 
mystery connected with it. 

Clarice Logan stared at the speaker, with 
eyes in which fear and eagerness struggled, 
then glanced at the others. Her look so evi- 
dently asked it, that they drew back, and left 
her with Mrs. Lang. 

“ What do you mean ?” she demanded then, 
rising to her elbow. 

“A woman and a light are sometimes seen 
in that room,” Mrs. Lang replied. “ The room 
is mine, but I never slept there, and very sel- 
dom stay there alone. Some ill deed has been 
committed there, and I mean to find out what 
it is. Tell me what you know about it.” 

“T cannot!” whispered the woman, in 
terror. 

Bessie Lang was not cruel, but she was res- 
olute upon occasion, and she was determined 
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to fathom this mystery. She perceived that 
the stranger knew the meaning of this appa- 
rition which had disturbed her, and also that 
she was in a state of mind and body to be 
terrified into making revelations. She deter- 
mined to make use of her terrors. 

“When the dead come back to deman 
justice, how dare you refuse it?” she whis- 
pered, impressively. “I tell you, that woman 
haunts the room, and will haunt it, till all is 
known.” 

Clarice Logan slowly gathered her straying 
wits. What could this woman know of what 
she was speaking? It was evidently guess- 
work, founded on her own lack of self-control. 

“JT will tell nothing till I must!” she 
thought, and shut her eyes, in order to collect 
herself. 

Bessie Lang waited patiently, expecting a 
solution. 

“T feel better—well enough to go home!” 
said the sick woman, starting up. “I am 
sorry to have troubled you so much. As to 
the cause of my illness, I was astonished and 
frightened, and, having been ill before, and 
still very weak and nervous, I was easily over- 
come. All I can tell you is this: I saw the 
room suddenly lighted, and a woman appear- 
ed, who looked like a friend of mine, who died 
there eighteen years ago.” 

“Mrs. Berkley?” asked Bessie, determined 
to show that she was not entirely ignorant of 
the matter. 

Clarice Logan looked at her with a startled 
glance, but made no reply. 

“If she was a friend of yours, you ought to 
know what she wants,” Bessie went on, hasti- 
ly. “A person doesn’t come back for noth- 
ing. If I had a friend come so, I’d speak to 
her, and find out what she wanted, if I died 
for it! Ill tell you what ’ll do. If you will 
stay in that room to-night, Ill stay with you, 
and we will see what will happen.” 

The stranger had been making as though 
she would go away, but at this bold proposal, 
she stopped, and looked at the speaker in 
surprise. 

“T will do it!” Bessie repeated, stoutly. 

Clarice Logan sat down and thought. Here 
was the opportunity for expiation. Poor Mag- 
dalen Lawson! Beautiful, wayward, passion- 
ate creature! Who could tell what awful 
tortures she might be suffering for her sin? 
Who could tell what agonized search her lost 
spirit might be making for help? 

“T, more than any other, was responsible 
for her guilt,” she thought. “ My punishment 
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is closing around me. I cannot escape it. 
Poor Magdalen!” She looked intently at Mrs. 
Lang, who was waiting her decision. “I 
don’t want any talk made about this, madam,” 
she said, with some severity. “If there is to 
be a combination of all the curious people in 
the house, I will not stay. It is a matter of 
something more than curiosity to me.” 

“ No one shall know but ourselves and my 
husband,” Mrs. Lang said. 

“ Will he consent ?” 

“O yes!” said Bessie, with the ready confi- 
dence of a young and beloved wife. 

Clarice Logan thought a moment, then said 
“Yes!” drawing a long, deep breath, as 
though she had pronounced sentence on 
herself. 

“ Leave me to manage for you,” said Bessie, 
eagerly. “ You lie here a little while longer, 
and I will go out and speak to my husband.” 

They were in the dining-room, and the 
others, finding themselves de trop, had with- 
drawn. Mrs. Lang called a servant, and sent 
to the parlor for her husband to come out into 
the entry. 

“Why, Bessie, what has happened?” he 
asked, seeing his wife’s pale, stirred face. 

“Tush, Frank! Come into the corridor a 
minute. Now, Frank, I have made up my 
mind to do something, and all you have got to 


.do is to consent. That woman in there knows 


all, or almost all, about the painted chamber 
affair. She fainted on seeing the woman, and 
she says that a friend of hers died there eigh- 
teen years ago, and that this woman resem- 
bles her. Her friend was the Mrs. Berkley 
that Mrs. Margrave told us about. There is 
more than she will tell; but she wishes to 
know what the meaning of this apparition is, 
and she and I are going to sit up in the cham- 
ber to-night.” 

Finishing, Bessie Lang looked up into her 
husband’s face with a very determined ex- 
pression of countenance, under which, how- 
ever, might be detected a slight uneasiness as 
to his decision. It came in one word: 

“ Fudge!” 

Mrs. Bessie turned away indignantly. 

“Stop, Bessie!” he said. “ Don’t be vexed ; 
but, now, isn’t it really nonsense? You hear 
Strange noises and see strange sights one 
night, and you faint, and lie like one dead. 
This woman, coming up the street, sees a 
light and a woman through the window, and 
she drops insensible on the pavement. And 
yet, you two would stay all night in that room, 
and face whatever may come! Can’t you see 
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how unreasonable it looks? The result will 
be that you will lose a night’s rest, and see 
nothing, or, if you see anything, you will 
alarm the house in the middle of the night, 
and there will be two fainting women to take 
care of, instead of one.” 

Bessie had determined to keep cool, though 
she was greatly provoked. 

“What you say is very plausible, supposing 
that I and this woman were not able to make 
up our minds to control ourselves. Recollect 
that when we fainted, we were both surprised. 
Now we shall be prepared. You don’t know 
me as well as you think you do, Frank Lang, 
and it’s time you were enlightened. When I 
make up my mind, I can face whatever 
comes !” 

The husband did find himself a little sur- 
prised, indeed, by what he saw in her face— 
the raised look of excited resolution. 

“But, Bessie,” he began, intending to coax. 

She interrupted him. 

“We want you to sleep on the sofa in the 


. parlor,” she said, seeming to consider every- 


thing settled. “And we don’t want any one 
in the house to know what we are going to do. 
Come, now, and assist the woman up stairs. 
The sooner we get out of sight of folks, the 
better. Mrs. Margrave may come out at any 
moment.” 

Completely overpowered by her decision, 
the husband followed his wife into the dining- 
room, and then accompanied the two women 
up stairs. 

Clarice Logan shook like one in an ague, 
when she went into the little corridor which 
led to the suite of rooms, but she walked de- 
cidedly, and did not hesitate to enter. There 
was no light but the fire, but Mr. Lang im- 
mediately lighted the gas, his wife going 
courageously into the bedroom, to light up 
there. Then the three seated themselves 
around the fire. 

By this time, Clarice Logan had begun to 
feel how strange her position must seem to 
the two persons with whom she was so unex- 
pectedly brought into such intimate relations. 
Besides, she had caught the searching eyes of 
the gentleman fixed on her more than once. 

“You may call me Miss Farrel,” she said, 
glancing at them, then looking down at her 
folded hands. “I was a second cousin to the 
Mrs. Berkley who died here, and I eame to 
N—— with her. I accompanied her and Mr. 
Berkley from home. No one knows so much 
about their affairs as Ido. I was mainly re- 
sponsible for her coming here. It was an 
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unfortunate journey, and cost her her life. I 
have never been in this house since, and have 
spent a good deal of time out of the country. 
Of course I never dreamed of any such thing 
as seems to have happened. I was intending to 
leave town to-morrow,and to-night took a fancy 
to come up and look at the house where she 
died. I stood over across the avenue, recall- 
ing her, and the time we had spent together, 
when suddenly the rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, and I saw her! She ran across the 
room, with her hair streaming over her shoul- 
ders. I was so much wrapped in the past, 
that I never thought it could be merely a re- 
semblance. I should have thought so after 
my recovery, if I had not perceived that the 
appearance was a remarkable one, and that I 
was not the first one to see it.” 

“Would you like any word sent to your 
friends to let them know that you are not 
coming back to-night?” Mr. Lang asked, still 
suspiciously. 

“T have no friends here. I am stopping at 
a hotel,” the woman answered, with a mingled 
air of dreariness and pride, as though she de- 
tected his suspicion. “The only person in 
the city whom I know, is Mr. Lewis Cary. I 
have a slight acquaintance with him.” 

“ Lewis Cary!” exclaimed Mrs. Lang, with 
animation, and an access of cordiality.' “Do 
you knowhim? He is engaged to a very dear 
friend of mine, Dora Lawson. We were just 
from there, and left him, when we found you.” 

The stranger made no reply, and a silence 
fell. They perceived that she either was 
averse to pursuing the subject, or that she 
was so moved at the prospect of what she 
might witness in the night, as to be unable to 
interest herself in anything else. After a 
“a she spoke again: 

“Would you be so good as to tell me what 
you have seen here, and what others have 
seen ?” 

Drawing nearer to her husband, Bessie told 
all that she had seen, and all that Mrs. Mar- 
grave had told her. Between the recital, and 
answering questions, an hour passed, and it 

was eleven o’clock. 

“Time for us to set our watch,” said Bessie, 
rising, with a resolute smile. “I will bring 
you a pillow, Frank, and you can lie on the 
sofa. I shall leave the door ajar.” 

Dissatisfied as he was, it was too late to re- 
sist, and he made no reply, but obediently 
took his pillow, and prepared to be as resigned 
as he could to such extraordinary movements. 

* Mrs. Lang led her pale visitor into the inner 


chamber, placed an arm-chair for her before 
the fire, and left her for a moment, to say to 
her husband a tenderer good-night than she 
felt disposed to say before a stranger. 

“O Bessie! I do hate—” he began; but she 
stopped him. 

“ Now don’t make me feel badly about what 
I am determined to do,” she said. “Perhaps 
we shall see and hear nothing. But if we do, 
my Father in heaven will not allow me to 
come to harm. I promise you this is the last 
time that I shall attempt to do anything in 
the matter. If we are disturbed to-night, we 
will give up the rooms immediately.” 

“Well, good-night, dear!” he sighed. 
“ Speak to me at the slightest sign.” 

While they were together, Clarice Logan 
sat alone, trying to feel warm before the fire, 
but shivering in spite of herself. The air of 
the room seemed chilly, and the fire looked 
dull. It seemed, too, that a cold draught 
blew over her fitfully. She glanced at the 
windows and doors. All were shut, except 
the door into the parlor. Mrs. Lang came in 
through that, bringing a tray with a tete-a-tete 
service on it. 

“T thought that we would both feel more 
wakeful, and in better spirits, if we take a cup 
of tea,” she said. 

She made the tea over a spirit-lamp, per- 


suaded her silent companion to take a cupful, . 


then brought a couple of illustrated magazines. 

“ They will help to pass the time,” she said, 
taking an arm-chair near and facing her vis- 
itor. “ How dull the light is! I will turn it 
up higher.” 

“It is all turned on,” said the woman, 
quietly. 

Their eyes met, then both looked at their 
books. They were very pale, for each felt the 
gloom and dimness, and the approach of some 
supernatural terror. 

Here let me. pause,to say one word to the 
skeptical reader. Everything of supernatural 
here mentioned, actually occurred. In noth- 
ing has the writer drawn on her imagination, 
in nothing has she been the victim of impos- 
ture in this regard: Every test has been ap- 
plied which eould be thought of, and the most 
unbelieving have been compelled to confess 
that there was, in these manifestations, some- 
thing which could not be explained by natural 
means. While it is a mark of weakness to be 
too credulous of prodigies, it is equally a mark 
of stubborn ignorance to deny that unex- 
plainable wonders have happened, and may 
happen again. 
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For half an hour, the two women sat in 
perfect silence, pretending to read, but alert 
and watchful for the slightest sound. Then 
both looked up, with fixed, pale faces, clasping 
their hands tightly, and setting their mouths 
closely. For a slow, soft step, accompanied 
by the rustle of a woman’s garments, crossed 
the parlor, and came towards the door of the 
chamber where they sat. They fixed their 
eyes on the door, and waited. The step was 
on the threshold; it crossed, and came towards 
them, but they saw nothing. Only a chill 
breath of air stole over them, and a sigh, long 
and pitiful, mingled with the rustling of the 
lady’s sweeping robe. The step advanced 
steadily, and paused between them. 

Bessie Lang had not miscalculated her 
strength. Though chilly with an awful terror, 
she yet had no thought of wavering. She 
would find out what this visitation meant, 
and face whatever might appear to her. But 
more awful than any sight against which she 
had steeled herself, was the face of her com- 
panion. There is nothing more terrifying 
than the face of one smitten with terror. No 
feeling is more readily communicated. And 
the face of this stranger was full of deadly 
terror. The eyes looked with a glazed stare 
at the spot where their invisible visitor had 
paused ; the lips were parted, and seemed not 
to breathe, and the whole face was overspread 
with a greenish pallor. She was leaning 
slightly forward, and the hair seemed to rise 
from her forehead. 

As Bessie Lang looked at her, she slowly 
shrank back, as though recoiling from some 
touch, and drew in a shuddering breath so 
sharply that it sounded like a hiss. 

Bessie started up, and went to her, touch- 
ing her on the arm. She never moved, nor 
seemed aware of ‘the touch, and her arm 
seemed perfectly rigid. 

“Rouse yourself!” whispered Bessie. “ What- 
ever it is, God is stronger than all evil.” 

The woman paid no attention, but sat there 
as if turned to ice. Her hands were perfectly 
cold and bloodless, and the expression of her 
face became almost vacant. 

“I wouldn’t give up so to all the ghosts in 
the universe!” said Bessie Lang, trembling 
with indignant excitement. “What is this 
creature, who dares come here to disturb us? 
I command her to leave us in peace, or to say 
once for all what she wants, then never come 
again. She has had her life. If she misspent 
it, "tis her own affair. Each one has to save 
his own soul. Come out of this terror!” 
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Speaking thus, she put her hand on the 
stranger’s forehead. 

The touch seemed to melt that rigid form, 
for a trembling passed over it, the eyelids 
drooped wearily, then raised themselves, and 
she looked at Bessie Lang with an imploring 
gaze, and made an effort to speak. But her 
tongue seemed palsied. 

“Did you see anything ?” whispered Bessie, 
gently smoothing the forehead to which her 
touch seemed to bring back life. 

“She touched me!” said the woman, in a 
stammering voice.‘ “She was going to speak. 
Her touch froze me!” 

“She will not touch you again,I think,” 
said Bessie, scarce knowing why she said it, 
but feeling that she spoke truth. 

Even in speaking, she recoiled; for a chill 
breath swept her cheek, and a small, icy hand 
was laid on her forehead, freezing her, as the 
other had said. The touch was removed in- 
stantly, and Bessie, after one instant’s pause, 
turned towards where the person seemed to 
stand, all her spirit blazing up. 

“And you will not touch me again!” she 
exclaimed. 

A soft knocking began on the table at her 
elbow, as though one knocked with gloves on. 
It grew louder, and ran around the walls; it 
made the vases tinkle on the mantel, and 
shook the window-hangings. And all the 
while a swift step paced the room, with that 
sharp rustle, as of silken drapery, and with 
the chill waft of air whenever it passed near 
them. 

“ My God! what shall we do?” whispered 
Clarice Logan. 

“T have thought!” said Bessie Lang. “We 
will get a message. Are you a medium * 

“T don’t know. I never had anything to 
do with it. I don’t know how to.” 

“ Well, there is a way,” Bessie said. “I 
never tried it, but we will now. Stop this 
knocking, if you please, and we will give you 
a chance to say what you wish.” 

She moved a little stand up before the fire, 
and drew her chair beside it, so that she and 
her visitor sat on opposite sides of the table. 
The knocking slowly subsided, and when she 
was ready to speak, there was entire silence. 
She placed a pencil and paper before her, and 
began, first explaining the process to her 
companion. 

“TI will call over the letters of the alphabet, 
and the table will rap when I come to the 
right letter—that is, if this woman has any- 
thing to say. If she has not, she had better 
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take herself off. Now let’s see if the table 
will rap.” 

She had scarcely spoken the last sentence, 
when the table almost leaped under their 
hands, knocking eagerly and violently. Bessie 
Lang felt quite satisfied and athome. Every- 
thing was falling out as she desired, and she 
was commanding, as was her delight. 

“ You take the pencil and paper, and mark 
down the letters as they are indicated,” she 
said. “I fancy that my hands are the 
strongest, and I will not move them from the 
table. A, B, C,” began Bessie; and the table 
made a loud knock at the third letter. 

It was written down. The process was re- 
peated, and the next letter was L. And so 
on, till a name was spelled out—Clarice Logan. 

“Clarice Logan!” said Bessie. “ Why, I’ve 
heard Dora Lawson speak of her. She was a 
relative of Dora’s. What can she want?” 

“ My name is Clarice Logan,” said the stran- 
ger, calmly, resolving on the instant to fling 
falsehood behind her at once and forever. 

“But you can’t be the same,” Bessie said ; 
“ for she was drowned—she and Dora’s moth- 
er—while out on a pleasure-sail.” 

“T am that Clarice Logan!” the woman re- 
peated. “ Let us see what more there is.” 

Bessie stared a moment, with a new dismay 
in her face. Was the woman insane? But 
she was in no mood to be cowed. 

“What then became of Dora’s mother?” 
she demanded. 

“She came here, and died in this room,” 
replied the other. “It was an elopement. 
Mrs. Lawson and Mrs. Berkley were one. It 
is Mrs. Lawson who is giving this message.” 

Bessie looked steadfastly at her companion, 
drew a long breath, and went on with her 
alphabet. There was but one sentence given 
besides the name: 

“ You know your duty!” 

*T will do it!” said Clarice Logan, solemn- 
ly, taking her hands from the table. 

They sat in silence for a little while, both 
feeling that nothing else was to be done, 
Bessie revolving the woman’s startling declara- 
tion in her mind, 

“It must be true,” she thought. “That 
explains all. But how in the world can it be? 
Would Mr. Lawson make up that story, to 
cover the disgrace ?” 

“Of course you are not to repeat what I 
have told you,” Clarice Logan said, with an 
air of quiet authority. “Your husband is to 
know, but no one else. I shall myself tell Mr 
Lawson. It cannot be kept any longer.” 
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“ But this Mr. Berkley ?” asked Bessie Lang, 
eagerly. 

“TI can tell you no more,” said Clarice Lo- 
gan, quietly. 

Bessie would have felt like resenting this 
reserve, but for the woeful face with which 
the words were pronounced. 

“Is Mr. Lawson well?” asked the stranger, 
presently. “Does he seem old, or broken?” 

“He is very well,” Bessie said; “but he 
looks far older than he is. His hair is per- 
fectly white, though he is but fifty years old, 
I think that such news would shake him very 
much; but he could get over it, if there were 
no public disgrace. I think that pride is 
Judge Lawson’s strongest feeling.” 

Meantime, while the two women across the 
square were dealing with their invisible vis- 
itor, Lewis Cary had called in a servant, and, 
with his assistance, had lifted Judge Lawson 
to a sofa, and, after a time, had succeeded in 
restoring him to consciousness. The servant 
had wished to alarm the house, but had been 
peremptorily commanded by Mr. Cary to keep 
the matter to himself. 

Judge Lawson’s first expression, on opening 
his eyes, was one of utter bewilderment. The 
next moment, he glanced hurriedly around, to 
see who was in the room, and seemed relieved 
to find only Mr. Cary and a servant. 

“Are you better, sir?” asked Lewis Cary, 
anxiously. “I didn’t allow any one else to be 
called, since it was merely the heat of the 
room that affected you.” 

“You were right,” Judge Lawson said, sit- 
ting up, and assuming an air of calmness. “1 
am quite well, and I don’t want Dora to be 
alarmed. Thomas, you may go.” 

They sat in silence for some time after the 
servant had left them, Lewis Cary feeling 
anxious and awkward, and waiting for the 
other to speak. 

“You must have thought me very unreason- 
able,” said the judge, at length, speaking in a 
measured tone, rather like one who feels 
obliged to offer an apology, than like one who 
regrets a course of action. “I hope that you 
will pardon me, in consideration of the pain- 
fulness of the communication which you had 
to make. I cannot yet feel that it is true, but 
I cannot deny that the case is singular. I 
must see this woman who calls herself Clarice 
Logan.” 

Lewis Cary reddened at first, and then 
thought : 

“Why not? I can fix up the story with 
her. She will convince him, and I can prevent 
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her from telling any more, by promising to tell 
him myself in good time.” 

“You will tell her to come to me?” said 
the judge, impatiently, as the other did not 
answer. 

“Certainly! I willsee her in the morning,” 
was the reply. 

“Dora must know nothing of this,” said 
her father, his voice tremulous. “ Even if it 
should turn out to be utterly false, I would 
not have her know that scandal had dared to 
meddle with her mother’s name.” 

“T am particularly anxious that Dora should 
not know it,’ Lewis Cary replied, eagerly. 
“Indeed, in my anxiety, I thought far more 
of her than of you. True or false, I wish 
that her heart may never be pained by the 
tale.” 

Judge Lawson lifted his face, and held out 
his hand impulsively to his companion. 

“You are a generous fellow, Cary,” he said, 
with emotion. “I am afraid that I have not 
always been just to you, and that my approval 
of your suit to my daughter has not been as 
cordial as you deserved. I will make what 
amends I can there.” 

The young man flushed with triumph. Af- 
ter all, how easily he had won over the judge! 
But would Dora respect her father’s wishes in 
favor of her lover, any more than she had 
those against him? ; 

“You need rest, sir, and I had better go,” 
he said, rising. “I will attend to that matter 
in the morning. I suppose you would wish to 
call on this woman ?” 

“Yes,” said the other, thoughtfully. “ Yes, 
that is the only way. I don’t want her here, 
nor at the office.” 

“Shall I assist you up stairs, sir?” asked 
the young man. 

“ You may, if you will be so kind,” said the 
judge, sadly. “I don’t feel well, and Tom 
will be sure to give an alarm, if I ask his help.” 

The door of a chamber near the head of the 
stairs stood open as they went up, and as the 
judge went slowly by, leaning on his compan- 
ion’s arm, a little ery broke from the darkness 
inside. 

“Why, papa, what is the matter?” cried 
Dora, running out, and showing that she had 
not yet commenced to undress. 


“Nothing, child, only I had a little faint | 


turn,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you call me, papa?” she ex- 
claimed, clinging to him, with tears in her 
eyes. “Let me do something for you.” 

“I am quite well, only a very little weak,” 
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replied her father, trying to smile, to reassure 
her. “I didn’t call you, because I supposed 
you to be in bed and asleep, as you ought to 
have been. Don’t be frightened, child. It is 
all over, only Lewis was so kind as to insist on 
helping me up. He is as much of a simpleton 
as you are.” 

Dora looked at her father in astonishment. 
When had she ever heard him speak of Lewis 
Cary by his first name, or in that tone of 
familiar affection? She glanced at her lover. 
He was regarding her with a faint and mourn- 
ful smile, in which was something of reproach. 
He withdrew his tyes, after that one glance, 
and said not a word. She felt instantly that 
there was more than they said in this, and 
that Lewis Cary was in some way concerned 
in her father’s illness. It was his peculiar 
manner during the evening, and his saying 
that he had business with her father, that 
made her leave her door open, and wait. dress- 
ed till her father should come up. Her own 
thought had been that he had determined to 
ask from her father an explanation of her 
coldness, and perhaps to give her up. She 
felt a little shame and regret at the thought. 
She had not expected such a prompt realiza- 
tion of her wishes. 

Lewis Cary felt her lingering glance, and 
determined to repay her with her own cold- 
ness. He could safely leave her, for the pres- 
ent, her father’s influence. 

“Since you have so good a nurse, judge, I 
need not stay,” he said, bowing. “I will come 
in to-morrow morning, to see if you are quite 
recovered. Good-night!” 

He bowed again, and was about going in 
that formal manner, when Judge Lawson 
held out his hand, and glanced significantly at 
his daughter. 

“ Good - night, Cary!” he said, kindly. 
“Come in in the morning, without fail.” 

“I have already said good-night to Miss 
Lawson, several hours ago,” said the young 
man; and, pretending not to see that she 
made a motion to extend her hand, he went 
down stairs, and in a few minutes they heard 
the street door close after him. 

The moment Lewis Cary went away, Judge 
Lawson turned and went into his chamber, 
without saying a word to his daughter. 

“Papa,” she said, following him, “I’m sure 
there must be something you want.” 

“JT should have been pleased if you had 
treated your intended husband with civility 
this evening, if you could not treat him with 
kindness,” said her father, sternly. 
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“ Why, papa!” began Dora, in utter aston- 
ishment. Then, after a pause, added, a little 
sarcastically, “I wasn’t aware that you were 
so fond of Mr. Cary.” 

“T was prejudiced against him, Dora,” said 
the judge, earnestly. “I think that I wronged 
him. But, once having given him a promise, 
I wish to behave like a gentleman, and to have 
you behave like a lady. The word of a lady 
or gentleman of honor is as good as their oath, 
and, having once committed themselves to 
any course, they go through with it, not only 


strictly, but generously. What would be the 
difference between discarding Mr. Cary basely, 
with no cause but caprice, and treating him 
in such a manner that he could not help ask- 
ing a dismissal? The former is the more hon- 
est course, but both are unworthy me and 
you. Good-night!” 

The good-night was said in so imperative a 
tone, and his air was so unlike that of a sick 
man, that Dora had no alternative but to echo 
the word, and retire, too utterly confounded 
to make any protest. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 


THE RAIN. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 


Hear the patter of the rain— 
April rain; 
What a shower of memories 
Its music brings again! 
Hear the liquid-like musicians 
Beating tunes above our head! 
While the copious distillations, 
Which prevent perambulations, 
Softer make each downy bed; 
Birds keep time, time, time, 
In a sort of golden rhyme, 
As they welcome the budding flowers again, 
To the rain, rain, rain, rain, 
Rain, rain, rain— 
To the patter, patter, patter of the rain. 


Hear the patter of the rain— 
Summer rain; 
How merrily as it dances ’gainst the pane, 
It allays the scorching heat 
Of the meadow and the street, 
While the cooling breezes float 
Everywhere,— 
And each warbler’s tiny throat 
Seems to touch a grateful note, 
Round and fair! 
O, from out the heart’s deep cells, 
What a tide of thankfulness to God the giver 
wells! 
Where have lain 
"Neath the rain 
Of life’s sorrow, grief and pain, 
That were heaven to remember not again! 
O, sing in joyful strain 


~. 
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With the rain, rain, rain— 
With the rain, rain, rain, rain, 
Rain, rain, rain— 
With the patter of the dancing summer rain. 


Hear the patter of the rain— 
Autumn rain! 
What a host of bitter fancies its coming brings 
again! 
In the darkness of the night, 
Or in mid-day’s life and light, 
How it steals from out the heart 
All the peace that joys impart! 
Glad and dear, 
Bright indeed must be the life 
That amid such constant strife 
With a thought akin to gladness 
Speaks of cheer! 
O, the dreary autumn rain! 
What a mournful tale it tells 
Of human flowers! 


How they bloomed, and drooped, and faded, 
When their happy lives were shaded 


In earth’s bowers! 
How we hoped amid our pain, 
That they'd sweetly bloom again! 
How we prayed, and wept, and sighed, 
When our lovely blossoms died, 
And were coldly, harshly lain 
"Neath the sod; while the rain 


Sang a dirge o’er their graves. O, the rain— 
O, the rain, rain, rain, rain, 


Rain, rain, rain— 


O, the patter of the dreary autumn rain! 
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Ir was the last winter of the late war, and 
my regiment had been detached from the 
army of the valley, and sent to join Grant be- 
fore Petersburg. We had little or no service 
to perform during the winter, save a light 
picket duty, and an occasional scout, for the 
roads in that portion of Virginia were so bad 
that both cavalry and infantry were unable to 
do much. General Warren, it is true, made a 
descent on the Weldon Railroad with the 
Fifth Corps, but the trouble of forcing his way 
through the stiff, frozen mud of that section 
was hardly compensated by the destruction of 
a few miles of railroad. 

Being thus without much to do, we had an 
abundance of leisure time upon our hands, 
which we employed in various ways. Our 
quarters were principally nice, snug cabins, 
and our horses were provided with shelters as 
comfortable, so that we felt little care as to 


how long the winter lasted. Thanks to the . 


wise care of a good government, we were well 
fed, as well as well housed, and we knew that 
the enemy would not give us much trouble, if 
any, while the cold weather lasted, for we 
were both in the same situation, as far as the 
state of the roads was concerned. 

One morning I was considerably startled by 
an order to report direct to the headquarters 
of the army. I was but an humble major of 
a cavalry regiment, and had never been in 
company with any of the celebrities of the 
service im my life, and I was very sure that I 
had done nothing to call down upon myself 
the wrath of the “powers that be.” There- 
fore, I was considerably surprised at this sum- 
mons, and very much at a loss to account for 
it. However, such an invitation is not to be 
neglected with impunity, and I at once pro- 
ceeded to array myself in my best, after which 
I repaired at once to the headquarters of the 
commander-in-chief. 

General Grant was at that time oceupying 
a very neat little cottage, just on the verge of 
the village of City Point, and commanding a 
fine view of both the James and Appomattox 
Rivers, both of which are at this point broad 
and noble streams. The surrounding waters 
were full of shipping of all kinds. Monitors; 
with their earth-colored turrets and crouch- 
ing sides, lay at anchor as far as I could see, 
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while gunboats, steamers and transports of all 
kinds stretched away before me for a distance 
of nearly ten miles. Such a fleet had never 
before been collected at any point in the 
world, and it afforded a scene of the greatest 
interest. Three miles up the James, I could 
see the earthworks at Bermuda Hundreds, 
where the army of, General Butler was operat- 
ing, and all around me were evidences of that 
indomitable energy and determination which 
were to be the salvation of the Union. 

I had only time for a brief glance at these 
things, as I sat waiting on the long “ gallery” 
that ran in front of the general’s quarters, for 
in a few moments a staff officer appeared, and 
informed me politely that General Grant de- 
sired to see me at once. I followed him into 
a plainly-furnished room, used as an office, 
and then, for the first time in my life, found 
myself in the presence of the commander-in- 
chief. My first glance reassured me. A small, 
square-built man, in an undress uniform, was 
sitting by the fire, looking over a parcel of pa- 
pers, and smoking a fine cigar, the first scent 
of which set my mouth to watering. As I 
entered, he looked up, and revealed a face re- 
markable chiefly for its kindness of expres- 
sion, its simplicity, and its firmness. He 
bowed politely, and asked me to be seated. 
The quiet and unceremonious manner in 
which he received me at once put me at my 
ease, and when he had laid aside his papers, I 
was quite ready to answer any questions he 
might put tome. After a pause of a few mo- 
ments, during which he smoked with more 
vigor than usual, he turned to me, and asked, 
quietly : 

“ Were you ever in Richmond, major?” 

Though very much surprised at a question 
so entirely different from anything I had ex- 
pected, I replied: 

“ Yes, general; I lived there four years.” 

“Do you consider yourself familiar with 
the localities and streets of the place ?” 

“I do, general,” my surprise increasing 
every moment. 

™ Do you know Mr. H—— ?” naming a gen- 
tleman whom I had once known by reputation 
as a wealthy citizen of Richmond. 

“Only by sight, sir.” 
“Do you know where he lives?” 
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“Very well, sir. It is on —— street.” 
“That will do, major,” said the general, 
smiling. “I see my examination has some- 
what perplexed you. You were recommend- 
ed to me by General Meade to-day, for any 
daring service for which I should have need 
to employ you.” I bowed, and could not keep 
back a flush of pleasure at this announce- 
ment, which was so gratifying and so unex- 
pected; but General Grant, without noticing 
this, continued, “I have need of your ser- 
vices, major, in connection with the knowledge 
you have just avowed. I am about to ask 
of you a service which I cannot command as 
your superior officer.” 

“T shall be both proud and happy to serve 
you to the extent of my ability, general,” I 
exclaimed, eagerly. 

“I thank you, major,” said the general, 
“and I really hope you will oblige me. The 
undertaking I design for you is one of the 
greatest danger, and will require all your cour- 
age and ingenuity. It is this: A friend, one 
of the few loyal men left in Richmond, has 
sent me information of the greatest impor- 
tance. He makes me a proposition, of which 
I am anxious to avail myself. To do so, how- 
ever, it is necessary for me to send to Rich- 
mond some one in whose sagacity and honesty 
I have perfect confidence. General Meade 
has recommended you, and I have sent for 
you to ask you to undertake the mission. At 
present I can tell you very little; you will 
learn all in Richmond. If you are not will- 
ing to.undertake the service, do not hesitate 
to refuse.” 

If he had asked me to fly to the moon, I 
should have consented to make the trial, after 
the great honor he had done me in selecting 
me for such a service, so I answered: 

“T will do my best, general. If you think 
I ought to make the trial, that is sufficient for 
me.” 

“Very good, then,” said Grant. “I want 
you to proceed at once from this place to 
Richmond. One of my staff will go with you 
to the picket line nearest the city, and to- 
night you must make your way into the ene- 
my’s lines. Go at once to Mr. H——-; tell 
him you come from me, and he will tell you 
what to do. Obey him, as you would me, for 
he is perfectly honest. Now you can see,” he 
added, “what a dangerous service I ask of 
you. You will surely be executed as a spy, if 
taken by the enemy.” 

“ Nevertheless, I will make the attempt,” I 
said. “If I fail, 1 must take the consequences.” 


“T hope, for your own sake, major,” said 
General Grant, earnestly, “ that you will not 
fail. You will see, if you succeed, the im- 
portance of the affair; and in any case you 
must believe that I would not hazard the life 
of the humblest private in the ranks, except 
in case of absolute necessity.” 

The general then summoned one of his staff, 
to whom he introduced me. He gave him a 
few instructions, in a tone too low for me to 
overhear him, and then, turning to me, bade 
me good-by, and, with a hearty shake of the 
hand, and a wish for my safe return, the gen- 
cral bade me accompany my new acquain- 
tance. I followed the staff officer to the yard 
in front. of the house, where we were joined 
by an orderly, with a well-packed knapsack. 
Proceeding to the wharf, we embarked on one 
of the numerous tugboats lying close by, and 
in a few minutes were steaming merrily up 
the James River. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when we landed at Deep Bottom, where 
horses were at once procured. We then set 
out across the country, following the roads 
made by the army, which were more direct 
than the country thoroughfares. An hour's 
ride brought us to the headquarters of General 
Weitzel, and here my companion, in obedience 
to his instructions, halted, to obtain informa- 
tion as to the best point from which I could 
make my way to the city. The night prom- 
ised to be moderately dark, and General 
Weitzel expressed himself confident that I 
could succeed in passing the Confederate lines, 
provided I did not lese my way in the woods. 
He advised me to try the vicinity of the York 
River Railroad, near the old battle-field of 
Seven Pines. This was the least guarded por- 
tion of the Confederate line, and my chances 
for effecting an entrance there were better, he 
thought, than they would be elsewhere. 

This much being decided, I laid aside my 
official uniform, and donned a suit of rough 
gray clothes, which my companion, the staff 
officer, had brought with him. Then I stood 
no longer a Union officer, but a full-blooded 
Confederate. Bidding adieu to the general 
and the staff officer, who informed me that 
my clothing would be retained for me at head- 
quarters until my return, I set out with one of 
the officers of the picket line, who had been 
summoned for this purpose by General 
Weitzel. It was quite dark now, and the sky 
was gradually becoming overcast with heavy 
clouds. Only here and there could a star be 
seen. 
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I rode in silence by my companion’s side for 
fully an hour, until we came to the extreme 
outpost of the Union right wing. Here we 
dismounted, and, leaving our horses, set out 
for the picket line on foot. My companion 
informed me that the Southern force in this 
quarter was very weak, and that it seemed to 
consist principally of militia. If I used proper 
caution, he believed I might pass their lines, 
and he advised me to keep as close to the rail- 
road embankment as possible, as the line 
would bring me directly to the city, and the 
embankment would, in case of emergency, af- 
ford me shelter. The darkness and the woods 
would also befriend me, and by dexterous 
management I might accomplish my object. 

At last we came to the outer pickets of our 
own forces, and here my companion proceeded 
to make such inquiries as he thought would 
be of service to me, after which he gave me 
such general directions as to the locality as 
would enable me to leave our lines with safety. 
The sky in front of us was red with the glare 
of Southern camp-fires, and occasionally we 
could hear the challenges of the enemy’s sen- 
tinels. I waited until the drums in the 
Southern lines beat the tattoo, after which I 
knew the danger of meeting their men roam- 
ing about would be lessened, for after the sig- 
nal for rest was sounded, the men would be 
confined almost entirely to their camps, and I 
would have to be careful of the sentinels alone. 
When all was quiet, I bade adieu to the officer 
who had accompanied me to the picket line, 
and, moving forward silently and cautiously, 
passed our own chain of sentinels, who had 
been instructed not to disturb me, and started 
upon my dangerous mission. 

The sky was now entirely overcast, and a 
high wind had arisen, which would drown 
whatever noise my footsteps made, or cause 
the sound to be attributed to the breaking of 
the dead twigs of the trees and shrubbery. I 
gained the railroad, and found that at this lo- 
cality the embankment was from ten to 
twelve feet in height. This circumstance was 
also favorable to me, and I walked along slow- 
ly at the base of it, pausing frequently to 
listen. Every moment brought me nearer to 
the Confederates, and took me further from 
my friends. Our own pickets had seen me 
start out, and I felt sure would not fire at me, 
but there was great danger that some watch- 
ful Confederate, lurking in the undergrowth, 
might cut me off at any moment. The dis- 
tance between the two picket lines was little 

less than a quarter of a mile, but I was more 
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than an hour in traversing it. At the expira- 
tion of this time, I found that I had gotten 
fairly up to the Southern sentinels, for, as 1 
listened, I could hear their heavy footfalls on 
each side of me. I crouched down close to 
the embankment, and my heart beat so loud 
that I feared sometimes the sound would be- 
tray me. Once or twice it really sounded like 
a human footstep, and I made sure that my 
hiding-place had been discovered. I lay very 
still, however, scarcely daring to breathe. In 
a few minutes I heard a crackling in the brush- 
wood, but a few yards from me, and through 
the gloom I made out the form of a man car- 
rying agun. This I knew was a picket, and, 
to my dismay, I discovered that I was imme- 
diately on his beat. If he continued in a 
straight line to the embankment, I would 
surely be discovered, for it was too late to 
move without attracting his attention. I gave 
myself up. I had no weapon with me, and 
could not attempt a defence, which, indeed, 
would have been foolhardiness had I been 
doubly armed, for, being immediately on the 
enemy’s picket line, I was under fire from 
half a dozen different points. The fellow 
paused in the brushwood, and, resting his 
musket on the ground, leaned on it for a 
while, and, to my excited imagination, his 
eyes seemed bent directly upon me. I ex- 
pected every moment to hear him challenge 
me. But he paused only for a few moments, 
and then, shouldering his weapon again, 
moved back into the darkness. I lay very 
still after he had gone, until the sound of his 
footsteps died away, and then, crawling for- 
ward slowly, I passed on into the enemy's 
lines. 

The country now became heavily wooded, 
and on both sides of the railroad, which here 
entered a deep cutting, a thick pine forest 
stretched away to the right and left. Having 
entered the Southern lines, I was confident 
that my principal danger was passed, for, as 
the force at this point was small, I was con- 
vinced that the chief effort of the Confeler- 
ates would be to make a show in front, in or- 
der to deceive us as to their real strength. 
I entered the cutting, and walked along the 
railroad track, which enabled me to move 
much faster than I had yet done. The wind 
sighed heavily through the pines, sometimes 
almost sobbing like a human being in pain. 
The darkness was so intense that but for the 
railroad I should undoubtedly have missed 
my way, and I was very thankful to the friend 

who had been sagacious enough to advise me 
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to stick to this route. I moved along fast 
enough now, for I felt comparatively safe. I 
knew I had yet to pass a second line of works 
immediately around Richmond, but I hoped 
that the weakness of the Confederates had 
forced them to leave this line unguarded, in 
order to man the outer works, and this hope 
was realized. The fortifications were more 
numerous and formidable than I had suppos- 
ed, but they were comparatively unguarded, 
and by the use of a little caution, I was en- 
abled to pass by them. Shortly afterwards, I 
crossed the trestle-bridge over Stony River, 
and, following the road as it swept around to 
the left, soon saw the lights of the city about 
a couple of miles ahead of me. I stuck to the 
track till it approached the lowest portion of 
the city—lowest both in geography and char- 
acter—known as Rocketts. The land was 
now familiar to me, and at first I thought I 
would leave the track, and make for one of 
the lower streets of the city, but then I re- 
flected that the railroad would be the most de- 
serted part of this neighborhood, and I re- 
solved to follow it still further. I kept it till 
I reached the gas-house, and, being now fairly 
in the city limits, I struck off into a by-street, 
and, climbing the heights, found myself on 
Libby’s Hill, and overlooking the Southern 
capital. 

At this moment, the bell in the distant 
Capitol Square tolled two o'clock. I could 
hardly realize it. Only a few brief hours be- 
fore, I was in the presence of the commander- 
in-chief of the armies of the United States, 
and now I was standing in the capital of the 
rebellious Confederacy, and no one but myself 
was conscious of the change. It all seemed 
like a dream, and but for the keen, sharp 
night wind, which chilled me through and 
through, I should have been tempted to look 
around me, and see if I was not in my bed in 
my comfortable quarters with the army, and 
just awaking from my sleep. 

I scarcely knew what to do. There would 
be nearly five hours until daylight, and I was 
afraid to go to the house of Mr. H——, lest in 
attempting to awaken him I should draw sus- 
picion upon myself. I was also afraid to be 
seen prowling about the streets at this unsea- 
sonable hour. I was very cold, and altogether 
I was at a loss what to do. I walked up Main 
street, and at length reached the American 
Hotel, where I found a sleepy night-porter on 
duty. I had some twenty or twenty-five dollars 
in Confederate money with me, and with this 
I procured a room unti! morning. 
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It was ten o'clock when I presented myself 
at the house of Mr. H——. He was just 
leaving his house as Icame up. When I spoke 

, to him, he looked at me suspiciously. Con- 
federate soldiers rarely visited his house, and 
my presence there was somewhat of a surprise 
to him. 

“TI wish to see you privately, Mr. H——,” | 
said, in a low tone, “in some place where we 
cannot be overheard.” 

“T cannot see you in any other place but 
my library, sir,” he answered, quite sharply, 
“Iam willing for any one to overhear your 
business with me.” 

“But I am not,” I said, smiling. “I beg 
you to oblige me, sir.” I leaned forward, and 
said, in a low, distinct tone, “I come direct 
from General Grant.” 

Instantly the old gentleman’s manner 
changed, and, seizing my hand, he drew me 
quickly into the house, shut the door, and led 
me into his library. 

“You can speak out plainly here,” he said, 
still in a guarded tone. 

“General Grant received your message, sir,” 
I said, “and has sent me here. His instruc- 
tions are to place myself at your orders.” 

I then gave my name and rank, and the old 
man’s countenance brightened up. : 

“I know you by reputation very well, 
major,” he said, warmly, “and I must ask 
your pardon for treating you with such suspi- 
cion just now. These are troublous times, 
sir; and a man with my sentiments has to be 
very cautious here.” 

I then explained to him how I had manag- 
ed to enter the Southern lines, and the old 
man seemed overwhelmed with astonishment 
at the ease with which my undertaking had 
been accomplished. 

“Your return will be quicker, major,” he 
said, when I had concluded, “ but I fear it will 
not be less dangerous. It is a very hazardous 
undertaking upon which you have ventured, 
and I can only pray that the Almighty may 
bring you safely through it.” 

Mr. H—— then ordered breakfast for me, 
and after cautioning me to keep away from 
the windows, left me in the society of his 

charming wife and daughter, while he went 
out to make arrangements for the perfecting 
of the scheme in which I had engaged, and of 
which I was still in ignorance. He returned 
late in the afternoon, and after we had dined, 
he took me again into his library, and after 
locking the door, he drew his chair up close 
to me. 
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“When General Grant sent you here, 
major,” he said, in a low, cautious tone, “ it 
was for the purpose of obtaining information 
of a very important character. A few days 
ago I learned—how it does not matter—that 
the Military Commission of the Confederate 
Congress had summoned General Lee before 
them, and that to-night had been appointed 
for the examination. I knew that this exam- 
ination would draw out much information 
that would be of the greatest value to the 
Union cause, and I wrote to General Grant 
that if he could send a trustworthy person to 
me in time, I would arrange it so that this 
exumination could be overheard by him. This 
committee sits at a certain house in this city, 
to which I can obtain access, There is a 
large closet opening into the room in which 
the sittings are held, and this closet is entered 
from another room, also. I propose to place 
you in the closet, from which you can over- 
hear all that passes in the committee-room. 


- You will have to observe the greatest caution, 


as the merest sound may betray you, and, once 
discovered, your life will not be worth a farth- 
ing. Are you willing to make the attempt?” 

“More than willing,” I replied. “At all 
events, having come so far, I am anxious to 
see the whole matter through.” 

“TI might have overheard the conversation 
to-night, and have written it out,” said Mr. 
H——, “but I thought it best to take the 
course I have pursued. You will hear for 
yourself, and can tell General Grant what you 
learn.” 

Soon after dark, I left the house in company 
with Mr. H——. The streets were badly 
lighted, and I had my hat drawn down over 
my eyes, so that I could not see exactly where 
we went. At last we paused before an old- 
fashioned-looking house, and Mr. H—— gave 
four raps in quick succession on the door. In 
a few minutes an old negro appeared, and as 
he recognized my companion, asked him to 
walk in. 

“Have they come yet, John?” he asked, 
hurriedly. 

“No sah,” replied the negro, “ but I spec’ 
‘em any time, sah. Dat de young gen’leman, 
sah ?” he asked, eyeing me critically. “Hope 
he wont git eotched, sah. Run a mighty big 
risk, sah.” 

“Can we trust him ?” I whispered. 

“We can,” replied my companion. “This 
negro would die forme. Besides, I gave hima 
thousand dollars in Confederate money for to- 
night’s work.” 
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We passed along a narrow alley, and then 
ascended a flight of stairs. I now saw that 
we had entered at the rear of the house. Our 
conductor led us into the chamber adjoining 
the committee-room, and here I took off my 
shoes, and entered the closet. Mr. H—— said 
he would come for me when the meeting was 
ended; and the door closed upon me, and I 
was alone, and in total darkness. I had trust- 
ed everything to the honesty of a stranger, 
and my life hung bya thread. If my new 
acquaintance or the negro proved false, it 
would be fatal to me. I was almost tempted 
to repent having embarked in the scheme at 
all; but the thought of the good I might ac- 
complish for the Union cause consoled me, 
and enabled me to await patiently the end of 
the adventure. 

The opening and shutting of a door in the 
committee-room aroused me from these 
thoughts, and some one entered, whistling a 
lively air. He advanced to the fireplace, and 
stirred the fire vigorously. I could not see, 
but I could hear everything. Soon others en- 
tered, and at last, from the cordial and defer- 
ential greetings which the latest comer re- 
ceived, I knew that General Lee had arrived. 
I would have given a great deal to have gotten 
a glimpse of the great commander of the 
South, but as I could not see, I gave my whole 
attention to listening. 

A brief conversation upon general topics 
ensued, and then the committee was called to 
order by the chairman. He informed General 
Lee that their object in summoning him be- 
fore them, was to elicit such information as 
would enable them to recommend to Congress 
such legislation as should be necessary. Then 
the chairman opened the examination by 
propounding certain questions, and the other 
members, in their turn, did likewise. The 
questions referred to the general military sit- 
uation, and the answers were very clear and 


concise. The information contained in them _ 


was of the highest importance, and I strained 
my ears to catch the slightest word. General 
Lee spoke calmly, but there was a tone of 
sadness in his speech, that was more convinc- 
ing, if possible, than his words. It was evi- 
dent that he had no hope of saving his cause, 
and that he foresaw its downfall. It is not 
necessary to go into particulars. This general 
statement of the tenor of his testimony will 
show the importance of my adventure. I 
was thus enabled to report to General Grant 
aclear and concise view of the condition of 
affairs in the South, and to give as my 
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authority no less a personage than the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Southern forces. 

The examination lasted about an hour and 
a half, and when it was concluded, the com- 
mittee adjourned. The members were much 
more silent than when they entered, and I 
had no doubt that the knowledge which they 
had gained had made them much sadder as 
well as wiser men. They soon took their de- 
parture, and after all of them had gone, Mr. 
H—— and the old negro came for me. We 
left the house, and walked through the streets 
in silence. Mr. H—— made no attempt to 
question me, and I volunteered no informa- 
tion, for I did not know at what moment we 
might be overheard. When we reached Mr. 
H——’s residence, I asked for writing mate- 
rials, and at once wrote down the conversa- 
tion to which I had listened. I could have 
sworn to every word of it, for it had impressed 
itself too deeply upon my mind to be effaced 
in so shert a time. Then I showed the paper 
to my host, who smiled gleefully as he read 
it. 

“T knewit would all come right in the end,” 
he said. 

“And now,” I asked, “ when do I set out on 
my return to my friends?” 

“At four o’clock in the morning,” he an- 
swered. “The arrangements for your journey 
are all made, and I think the plan a good one. 
It is full of risk, however, but we must hope 
for the best.” 

We spent the night in conversation, and 
when the hour for my departure came, my 
host walked with me to the lower part of the 
city. There we found a wagon in readiness 
for us. The horses were attached to it, and 
the driver was in readiness to start. As I 
glanced at him, I found it was the old negro I 
had seen a few hours before. 

“He will go with you,” said Mr. H—, 
“and you must see that the general takes 
good care of him. “See,” he continued, lift- 
ing the canvas cover of the vehicle, “here are 
your quarters for the jou. ney.” 

The wagon contained a large hog, and a 
quarter of beef, but nothing else. 

“ Where am I to conceal myself?” I asked. 

Mr. H—— laughed, and showed me that 
the meat had been dexterously cut away in 
the hog, leaving room for a good-sized man to 
conceal himself there. The skin would then 
be drawn tight, and the hog being placed on 
his belly, no one would discover the cheat, 
while the opening in the throat would afford 
the concealed person ample breathing-space. 


“It will not be very pleasant,” said Mr, 
H , “but it will be only for a few hours, if 
you are successful. Now, good-by. God bless 
you!” 

He wrung my hand, and I got into the 
wagon. As the vehicle was still in a stable 
yard, our movements were unnoticed. With 
the assistance of the negro, I got into the 
hog’s carcass, and it was arranged in the 
proper position. Then the wagon started, 
and for several hours we rolled steadily along. 
The old negro told me, as we drove along, that 
he had been in the habit of carrying meat 
once a week to a farmhouse about half a mile 
beyond the Confederate lines, on the New 
Market road. He had a direct pass from the 
secretary of war at Richmond, authorizing 
him to do this, and prohibiting all persons in 
the Confederate service from interfering with 
him. In this way he hoped to make his way 
out to the farmhouse, and, once beyond the 
Confederate lines, he was determined to 
abandon the South forever. At length he told 
me the sun was rising, and that we were ap- 
proaching the Southern line. Here our con- 
versation ceased. 

In half an hour the wagon halted, and I 
heard some one ask the negro if he had his 
papers. They were produced, and the officer, 
after looking into the wagon to satisfy himself 
that all was right, told him he might pass on. 

“They may stop you at the picket line,” he 
said. “Orders have been made very strict 
about letting people pass out.” 

“TI ’spec’ dey’ll lem me git by,” said my 
driver, quietly. “Kase you know, massa, I 
aint nuffin but a nigger, nohow.” 

We moved on again, halting only when we 
reached the picket line. The officer in charge 
refused to let the wagon pass, but the order of 
the secretary of war decided the matter, and, 
to my intense delight, we were permitted to 
drive on. 

“We’s almost dar,” said my companion, af- 
ter-an interval of about ten minutes. 

As he spoke, he whipped up his horses, and 
I heard the rush of hoofs, and short, sharp 
commands to the negro to drive on quickly. 
Then there was a scattering fire of musketry 
around us, but the wagon flew on with great 
rapidity. I was in an agony of suspense. I 
did not know whether I was with friends or 
foes. Something had happened, I was sure, 
and I was confident that the wagon had been 
captured by one of the combatants. But was 
I with friends or foes? At last the wagon 
paused, and the horsemen crowded around it. 
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The Wanderer’s Return. 


“ Here’s a prize, captain,” said one. “ That’s 
a fine hog for a rebel. I wonder if he’s dead ?” 

As he spoke, he touched the carcass with 
his sabre. The negro at once sprang back 
into the wagon, overturned the hog, and in a 
moment released me. I raised myself up 
slowly, and glanced around fearfully, but the 
sight of the blue jackets of the horsemen re- 
assured me,and I sprang to my feet. My 
sudden appearance in this extraordinary 
manner caused the most intense astonishment 
among the men. The captain in command of 
the party demanded an explanation of it, and 
I replied by demanding in my turn to be sent 
to General Weitzel’s headquarters, only in- 
forming him of my name and rank. This he 
did, accompanying me there himself. Mr. 
fi—— had only hoped to get me beyond the 
Confederate lines in the wagon, and its cap- 
ture had not been hoped for by him. It was 
quite an accidental circumstance, so the cap- 
tain told me, and a most fortunate one it wa, 
I assured him. , 

General Weitzel received me with delight, 
and while awaiting transportation to the 
headquarters of the army, I related the man- 
ner in which I had entered and left the city, 
keeping back, however, the nature and results 
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of my mission, which were designed for Gen- 
eral Grant’s ear alone. Then I[ set out for 
City Point, where I arrived about noon. My 
reception by the commander-in-chief was 
warm indeed, and when I made my report, 
and placed in his hands the abstract I had 
written, he thanked me in the name of the 
country for the service I had rendered. I was 
invited to dine with him that day, and when 
I declined the honor, in consequence of having 
no suitable dress, the general called an order- 
ly, and bade him bring my clothes. The order 
was promptly obeyed. 

“ This isn’t my coat, general,” I exclaimed. 
“It’s a colonel’s,, though it looks very much 
like mine, but for these straps ;” and I pointed 
to the eagles on the shoulders. 

“The coat is yours, colonel,” he said, smil- 
ing. “The straps were changed during your 
absence. The service you have rendered is of 
great value, and the president has authorize 
me to reward it in this way.” 

Well, dear reader, I stayed to dinner that 
day, got my new regiment the next week, saw 
my old negro friend well provided for, and 
have now told you faithfully and circumstan- 
tially the precise way in which I won my 


eagles. 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


A stranger stood by a murmuring rill, 
And he marked its peaceful flow, 

But its music was sad, for the song it sung 
Was “the memories of long ago.” 


In manhood’s prime he had sought the spot, 
Where in childhood he oft had played; 
Where in youth’s bright morn, with the maid 
he loved, 
He had roamed through forest and glade. 


What brings he back to his native home— 
This sunny spot of yore? 

What has he gained in his wanderings wide 
Afar from his cottage door? 


He has brought back wealth, and the glittering 
gold 
In his coffers brightly shines; 
And fame—for around his regal brow 
The laurel wreath entwines. 


He has gained a bride—not the maid he loved 


In the happy days of old; 
Not one who can still his spirit’s thirst, 
But a being haughty and cold. 


He has brought back sorrow, and sighing, and 
tears, 
A yearning that never is stilled; 
A thirst, that no waters on earth can quench; 
A void, that can never be filled. 


He has brought back a soul by passion stirred, 
A conscience devoid of rest; 

A heart that’s defiled by sin’s abode, 
Beats wildly within his breast. 


For these he has bartered his peace and joy, 
His longings for truth and right; 

The high resolves, which in youth’s fair morn 
Gave unalloyed delight. 


And the strong man wept—and in anguish 
cried: 
“O, give me again my youth! 
That the wrong I may shun, and the way pursue 
That leads to virtue and truth.” 


But his prayer was vain, for his youth had fled; 
And the brook went murmuring by, 
Bringing no peace to his troubled soul, 
No hope, in its sad reply. 
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I was in the garden busily engaged in 
gathering a bouquet, when, suddenly and un- 
consciously, I burs¢ into singing some absurdly 
silly old love ditty which Hannah had taught 
me in my childhood. Never dreaming of a 
listener, I sang away with great expression 
and emphasis, when a light laugh from the 
front-chamber window floated down to me, 
and a masculine voice took up the same 
strain, trembling and quavering with mock 
earnestness. That provoking Mr. Randolph! 
I hid myself in the rosebushes, and was silent. 
“O Miss Nannie,” said he,“ you mustn’t 
end there; see how much more effective your 
song will be as a duet.” 

I made an attempt to escape from my hid- 
ing-place and run into the house, but misfor- 
tune attended me. My dress was completely 
entangled in a thousand briers, and it would 
not even tear and release me. I struggled 
away a few moments with angry energy, 
knowing that the young gentleman above was 
enjoying it thoroughly, and then, most pro- 
voking of all, he must come down to my 
assistance, trying vainly to repress his laughter, 
while I stood solemn and red, watching him 
as he slowly disengaged the folds of my muslin 
dress from the clinging thorns; and then I 
was obliged to leave not a few pink shreds 
hanging in the trees. 

“ What did you creep into such a bramble’s 
nest as this for?” asked he, looking roguishly 
into my face. 

“Why, for roses, of course,” said I. 

“But the roses were all gone two weeks 


ne said he, laughing again, until the garden 


"ane I walked, with a very hot face, into 
the house and up stairs, finding the solitude 
of my own room agreeable. 

“O dear, how much I do dislike that Mr. 
Randolph!” said I, to Aunt Phebe, who came 
in search of me at teatime. “ How in the 
world have I endured his presence so long, 
and how in the world shall I ever be able to 
endure it a whole month longer?” 

Aunt Phebe looked surprised. 

“Why,” said she, “I thought that you and 
Mr. Randolph were great friends.” 

“I don’t know what led you to suppose 
that,” I answered, hotly. “We aren’t friends, 
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MR. RANDOLPH. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


and never have been, and are never likely to 
be. He’s the most disagreeable person I ever 
saw.” 

But the disagreeable person for a wonder 
neither laughed nor said anything disagree- 
able at the tea-table, and seemed to have 
forgotten the garden scene entirely, and I was 
in a vastly more composed state of mind, 

I was standing in the porch a moment, 
after tea, watching the sunset through the 
poplars, when down came Mr. Randolph, hat 
in hand, and invited me to walk with him, 
which pleasure I declined curtly. But as 
soon as he was fairly over the hill, I ran for 
my hat and started away alone in another 
direction, for it was a lovely evening, soft and 
fragrant, and I always enjoyed twilight prom- 
enades. The evening primroses were just 
lighting their fairy lamps in the wayside 
grass, and the wild clematis creeping over 
the hedges filled all the air with sweets. I 
plucked a spray and twined it about my hat, 
and hummed a light-hearted song, as I paced 
slowly along, trying to deceive myself into the 
belief that I was really light-hearted, and 
thinking always of Mr. Randolph. O, Mr. 
Randolph! why could I not keep him one 
instant from my mind, when I disliked him 
more than all the world? 

But let me tell you who Mr. Randolph was, 
and how it happened that he had taken up 
his abode under our quiet roof for the 
summer. 

He was a young gentleman from Boston, 
who came up to Berkshire, in May, in search 
of a boatding-place for himself and an invalid 
brother, during the summer months, and 
came by chance across our little nook in a 
far-away corner of a quiet old town; and he 
was so pleased with its healthful, airy situa- 
tion, and the picturesque, old gambrel-roofed 
house, away from the road, up a dandelion- 
dotted lane, with its mossy garden and the 
silver poplars in front, that he begged Aunt 
Phebe to take them in, for he had been told 
in the village that we had taken boarders the 
summer before, and after due deliberation 
she consented, although it seemed very un- 
pleasant to admit strangers into the house- 
hold. The two ladies who boarded with us 
last year were old friends of ours. But our 
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purse was growing shorter and shorter, and 
the dear old place was already burdened with 
a mortgage, and we felt that it would be best 
for us to do so, Aunt Phebe would have 
shuddered at the very thought of taking 
boarders five years ago; but since Uncle 
Ralph died things were very different with 
us. 
Mr. Lawrence Randolph, the invalid, kept 
his own room almost entirely, but the other 
Mr. Randolph was everywhere; a handsome, 
merry young gentleman, and Aunt Phebe 
thought there never was his equal in the 
world—so frank, so genial, so entertaining; 
but I disliked him from the very first. 

One day, soon after his arrival, I overheard 
a fragment of a very entertaining conversa- 
tion between him and his brother. The two 
came sauntering through the long barn while 
| was seated in my favorite nook on the hay- 
mow, with a book, quite hidden from sight. 
It was the pleasantest place imaginable; that 
old barn where the swallows were whirling 


about in the sunshine, and the wind blew so: 


fragrantly through the wide-open doors, and 
[spent a great deal of time there, feeling so 
delightfully apart from everybody and every- 
thing, save my own pleasant thoughts, hidden 
inthe soft, fragrant hay. I was aroused by 
hearing my Own name spoken by Mr. Law- 
rence, distinguishing that from the rest of 
the sentence which I eould not hear. Then 
Mr. Randolph’s laugh rang out merrily, and 
as they came opposite my perch, I heard him 
say: 

“Imagine my falling seriously in love with 
a little country girl, with shingled hair! I 
should have given you credit for more sense 
than that. She’s very amusing, to be sure, 
pretty, fresh and original. I shouldn’t object 
to a nice little flirtation with her, at all, 
but—” And here they passed through the 
door, and 1 heard no more. 

My cheeks fairly burned with indignation. 
What right had Mr. Randolph to speak of me 
in that way? Who expected him to fall in 
love with me? Amusing, indeed! I thought. 

“Perhaps it would avail you very little, sir, 
if you were to fall seriously in love with me. 
Id as soon think of marrying the man in the 
moon, Well, let’s see you enjoying your nice 
little flirtation,” I thought. 

A city damsel under like circumstances 
would have forthwith laid subtle snares to 
‘ntrap the heart of her unwilling victim, and, 
succeeding, would have cast it away with the 
most ineffable scorn, thereby achieving a 
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most satisfactory revenge. But I was a little 
fool, simple and unsophisticated. I tried to 
be stately to Mr. Randolph, but felt that I 
was making myself ridiculous, and it seemed 
to amuse him exceedingly. Then I grew 
carelessly indifferent. I avoided him as much 
as possible without seeming to avoid him, and 
when we were thrown together I talked and 
laughed with him as naturally as possible. 
In those old days he was much more endur- 
able than now. Now he was often for days 
moody and cross, and in his gayer moods he 
seemed only delighted to tease, and the 
angrier I grew, the inore pleased he grew. 

One rainy day he had been reading to 
Aunt Phebe and me in the sitting-room from 
a volume of poems, ahd something that he 
read led to the unfortunate subject of love. 
Aunt Phebe, who was a maiden lady, was 
slow to speak of it, but Mr. Randolph 
persisted. 

“What do you think of it, Miss Nannie?” 
he asked, suddenly. 

Whatever evil influence sent up that burn- 
ing flush to my cheek, I do not know, but I 
felt myself blushing deeper and deeper, and 
there were tears in my eyes; and filled with 
confusion at the thought that I was blushing 
so needlessly and foolishly, I could not speak 
for a moment, but at last I managed to stam- 
mer out that I did not know. 

What would Mr. Randolph think of me! 
And stealing a shy glance upward I met his 
eyes, which were fixed upon my face with a 
most singular expression, half-amused, half- 
serious, half-tender. I expected a merry peal 
of laughter, but it did not come; and still I 
grew more and more confused, and pushed 
my needle through my finger instead of the 
cloth I was sewing; and glad of an excuse, I 
jumped up and ran away to wash the blood 
off, for my work was dotted with little red 
marks. I did not choose to encounter Mr. 
Randolph’s eyes for the remainder of that 
day. I wondered if Aunt Phebe noticed my 
confusion. She must have done so, I thought, 
for she was possessed of very sharp eyes, but 
she did not speak of it. 

Mr. Randolph very feelingly inquired after. 
my wounded finger, the next morning. I 
was sure at the time that I should hear of it 
again. Truly he was a most vexatious per- 
son; it was impossible for me to act myself in 
his presence. 

It was almost dark when I reached home 
again, and at the gate I met Mr. Randolph 
with a great bunch of white blossoms. in his 
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hands. I detected their fine, spicy odor 
before I saw what they were. 

“© Mr. Randolph,” I cried, eagerly, “ where 
did you get those delicious swamp-pinks? I 
thought that they weren’t blossomed yet.” 
And separating the dewy clusters he placed 
a few of the most perfect ones in my hand, 
and without s@ying a word ran up stairs. 
“He is doubtless offended,” I thought. 

In a few minutes his step was on the stairs 
again, and I heard him tell his brother that 
he was going to the post-office, which was a 
half mile distant in the village. 

I entered the dim, unlighted parlor, and 
opening my old piano I sat down to it with a 
sense of relief. I could play or sing anything 
without being listened to or laughed at, now 
Mr. Randolph was away. It was a quaint, 
old-fashioned instrument, and had a pathetic, 
sorrowful tone, like the tremulous quaver in 
an old person’s voice, which did not chime 
well with airy polkas, and tinkling waltzes, or 
gay, light-hearted songs, but was delightful in 
old airs like Bonny Doon, Robin Adair, High- 
land Mary, and a hundred other old things all 
“love and grief and sorrow,” which I found 
in my mother’s old music books. 

Those containing the tenderest of the love, 
and the bitterest of the sorrow, had always 
been my favorites, and I sang them with the 
most dolorous expression. I wailed out 
Righland Mary with broken-hearted empha- 
sis. How Mr. Randolph would have laughed 
if he could have heard it! Then I took up 
Banks of Allan Water in the same strain, and 
was just in the midst of a new melody which 
I had caught somewhere, when I heard a step 


Maud’s Bridal Veil. 


behind me, and rising, suddenly, I encountered 
Mr. Randolph. 


“*The summer,’ it said, ‘it will not stay, 
And love will be left behind—’” 


I had just been 

“O,I hope it will not be so in our case, 
Miss Nannie,” said he. 

“ Hope that what will not be so?” asked J, 
confusedly. 

“ Why, you were singing that love will be 
left behind.” 

I tried to escape from the room, but he 
detained me. 

“ Nannie,” said he, “I have received a letter 
to-night which calls me immediately home, 
and I must speak to you before I go.” 

And so I stood and listened, wonderingly 
tearing the leaves which reached in at the 
open window with my nervous hands. | 
could never remember how he said it, or 
what I said in reply, but he asked me in some 
way to become his wife. If I had been a 
sensible woman I should have told a hundred 
fibs in a breath and sent him away with the 
bitterest scorn, to repent in sackcloth and 
ashes ever afterward. But I was not; I was 
only a little fool. Of course I reminded him 
of his old speech in the barn, about a certain 
“little country girl with shingled hair;” but 
in spite of all, before we separated the next 
day, I promised to become Mrs. Randolph, 
and early enough, as he said, to make him 
sincere in his thanksgiving. And had I not 
surmised before this day that what I had felt 
for Mr. Randolph was love mistaken for 
hate? 


MAUD’S BRIDAL VEIL. 


BY F. M. CREEKBAUM. 


Weave the web of snowy white, 
Mingle the threads of silver and gold, 

In and out of the fragile thing, 
Fluttering there in your dainty hold. 


Catch the gossamers floating by,— 
Scarce so light as the wavy hair 
Dancing above in silky rings; 
Twine them over the rosebuds there. 


Tinge the white of the morning cloud 

With the pilfered hues of the morning rose, 
Weave the light of the sunny eye 

In and out where the needle goes. 


Gather the sunbeams from the air, 
Lay them glittering up and down 
Over the shivering stem and leaf, 
And bursting buds of the bridal crown. 


Softly breathe your fragrant breath 

Down in the depths of the flowery ring; 
Leave its sweetness floating there 

Over the leaves of the dainty thing. 


Weave, and sing in sinless mirth 
The sinless songs of a sinless heart; 

Dream, and smile in your beautiful dream,— 
Ab, God, that the dream should ever depart! 
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How I lost my Lover. 


Fashion it into beautiful shape, 
Mingle there all beautiful things; 
Buds, and dainty flowers, and love— 
Ah, Love is fickle, and Love has wings! 


Warily trust the bright-winged boy, 

For Love has arrows, and arrows sting; 
And many a pang of the aching heart 

Is the price of faith in the fickle thing. 


Finished the bridal veil and wreath, 

Finished the dream of the maiden’s years; 
Alas! the buds of the bridal wreath 

Are sometimes dewed by the maiden’s tears. 


Finished the bridal veil and wreath, 
Light and white in your dainty hold; 
Shivering, floating, vapory, dim, 
In its beautiful mockery false and cold. 


Finished the bridal veil and wreath, 
The flowers above and the buds below; 
Light as the beautiful morning mist, 
White and pure as the drifted snow. 


White and pure as the stainless snow, 
Floating down from the cold gray cloud; 

Ah! the bridal veil is a crown of thorns, 
The bridal veil is only a shroud. 
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For he was false as the faithless snake, 
Woving and sweet his whispering tongue; 

The fond heart trusted the deadly fangs, 
The fond heart trusting, alas! was stung. 


The bridal hour, and only a bride, 
Trembling, despairing, hoping yet; 

A letter comes with a single word, 
The single mocking word, “forget !” 


With the smile without and the woe within, 
And the white cheeks on the bridal day; 
The smile that dies in a shivering sob, 
The woe that lives and lives alway. 


“Forget, forget! only forget!” 
White lips whispered o’er and o’er; 

The fond heart throbbed with the single word 
In every beat till it beat no more. 


Gather the beautiful veil and wreath 

Softly over the beautiful brow, ‘ 
Smooth and cold as the winter’s ice, 

White and pure as the drifted snow. 


Lay them gently to their rest; 

The dream, and the dreamer may not part: 
Ah! the stillness of the lonely tomb 

Is,the cure for many a broken heart. 


HOW I LOST MY LOVER. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


“Ber careful of the fire, Nelly,” was the 
last injunction of a thousand that my parents 
gave me, as they started off on a visit to some 
relatives residing eastward beyond the White 
Mountains. They were to be absent a fort- 
night; and I was left commander-in-chief of 
rows of shining milk-pans, pots, kettles and 
household affairs in general and in particular. 
Farmers’ wives know that this is a post of 
considerable importance, one of hard duty 
and constant watchfulness. I was so 
thoroughly convinced of my competency as 
housewife, that I was sorely irritated when 
my good mother implied doubts of it by her 
countless and repeated charges. Now, I 
thought, “I am alone in my glory,” and I sat 
down to recover breath and patience I had 
lost in racing after collars, gloves, pins and 
neck-ties, and to prepare for commencing 
operations, which I resolved should astonish 
my unbelieving parents, and convinces them 
what a treasure of a daughter they unwit- 
tingly possessed. I glanced around. The 
rooms were in woful confusion. Band-boxes, 


lesser boxes, boots, coats and cast-off under- 
clothes were scattered over the floor and 
chairs; on the table was a huge pile of un- 
washed dishes, and half-opened doors revealed 
tumbled beds and mussy toilet-stands. The 
accumulation of disorder would have driven 
Lord Chesterfield distracted; and it is no 
wonder that the mirror opposite me reflected 
a heated and impatient face. Iwas not long 
to be daunted, however; for I had a mind to 
try what a pair of spry hands and feet could 
accomplish. At that instant the old clock in 
the sitting-room struck six; the morning was 
yet young, and I arose with a quick motion 
and a light heart. Broom, brush, dish-cloth 
and persevering labor got the mastery; and | 
shortly surveyed, with proud satisfaction, the 
beautiful order I had brought about. Some- 
thing still was wanting, and snatching my 
broad-brim from its accustomed nail, with 
eager footsteps I sought our flower-gardea. 
Selecting choice roses, pansies and verbenas, | 
transferred them to our cosy parlor, very angels 
of fragrance and beauty. Nor was thisall. I 
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determined to get a dinner that would shed 
honor upon me; so baring my arms, I was 
soon deep in mysteries, thought-busy and, as 
the sequel will prove, thought-wandering. 

Through the tender care of the novelist, 
heroines retain the immaculate whiteness of 
their robes, even if they are forced by circum- 
stances to wade through a mud-puddle. He 
knows it would never do to introduce them 
washing bedraggled and bespattered skirts, it 
would be so common-place and unromantic. 
Well, I was once simple enough to believe his 
poetical fibs; and was inclined to imitate his 
Lady Angelas in dress; so 1 put ona dainty 
white muslin. While I stood before the glass, 
I could not help feeling a good deal of natural 
feminine vanity; for I was looking my very 
best. True, my figure was too short and its 
proportiuns of too healthy fullness for elegance 
and gracefulness; and, according to the 
American type of beauty, my cheek was too 
rich in color; but I was pretty—there was no 
gainsaying it. My short, thick curls and black 
eyes were attractive; and I knew it thorough- 
ly. I was a vain puss then, a petted, half- 
spoiled, only daughter, presumptive heiress to 
many broad acres. 

You'll ask for whom were all these prepara- 
tions—certainly not for lone me. I was ex- 
pecting a beau. You see I knew intuitively 
that Philip Dean would come—you know 
Philip. There had been a little kindness 
growing up between us two from mere baby- 
hood. He had carried my dinner-basket night 
and morning during all our school days, and 
always insisted that I was much better and 
handsomer than a rival belle, sweet Jennie 
Wheeler. Besides, he won my girlish gratitude 
by slyly working out for me the long, hard 
sums in the old arithmetic—no wonder he 
was undisputed owner of a large share of my 
affections. Since I had donned long frocks I 
had been his companion almost invariably, to 
ul the singing and spelling schools, picnics, 
sleigh-rides and boating excursions. It was 
lis general rule to spend two nights out of a 
week at our house; yet with all this pointed 
attention, he had never spoken a word of love. 
Somehow, I had a presentiment that a decla- 
ration would soon be made. That it was 
true, my story will prove. 

It was not long ere I heard a step on the 
gravelled walk that could belong to none but 
him. Looking backward to-day over the 
trains of years, it seems strange what a flutter- 
ing there was about my heart. Philip's cheery 
“ good-morning” in no wise tended to allay 


my perturbation; but we managed to get on 
very nicely together nevertheless. His haze] 
eyes had never looked so handsome and im- 
passioned before, nor had he been half so en- 
tertaining—O, I was proud of him. We sat 
near each other—so near that he toyed with 
my hand. It was a way Philip had, and I 
thought nothing of it. 

“How charming you are, to-day; and 
indeed you are so all the time to me, Nelly.” 

Now I don’t believe that person lives who 
does not like a little flattery, given in the 
right manner, time and place, in spite of what 
wiselings say or may have said to the con- 
trary. Itis innate to human nature, and I 
for one am free to own it. I have liked it 
from my pinafores; and surely, under such 
circumstances it could not have been distaste- 
ful. The complimentary speech recorded 
above was followed by an awkward pause, 
during which time we blushed to the rims of 
our ears. 

“Nelly,” he continued at length, “you 
know I have no sister to love and talk to; 
and sometimes I am very lonely. My dear 
and valued mother is becoming aged, and my 
nature eraves a dearer and nearer companion- 
ship. I have long—” 

Horrid! At that moment the odor of burnt 
meat came most inopportunely to my olfac- 
tories. I begged to be excused, and hastened 
to culinary quarters to find the piece of beef 
I had so carefully prepared almost spoiled. 
Nervously I caught a holder from the shelf, 
and in so doing succeeded in knocking a cut- 
glass pitcher, which fell with a loud crash and 
broke into a hundred fragments. Philip must 
have heard it—O, this meal-getting with a 
lover in the parlor! With a flushed brow I 
went back to my seat by Philip. He smiled 
provokingly and con*inued : 

“ Nelly, I want a wife. Home will lack 
nothing then to make it the dearest resting- 
place this side of heaven. I know a little girl 
as precious to me as life—” 

“ oO 

Just then a disturbance in Bridget’s apart- 
ment obliged me again to leave. I had care- 
lessly left open a door, and dame grunter had 
taken the liberty to enter and taste the nice 
pudding I had set to cool. It was in no envi- 
able frame of mind that I hauled out the 
dining-table and laid the dishes. As I looked 
at the heavy, flabby biscuits, unpalatable meat 
and burnt potatoes, my pride and self-confi- 
dence vanished. I should not have cared so 
much if I had not known what a notable cook 
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The Rainbow. 


and housewife Mrs. Dean was. Besides, in 
matters appertaining to the palate, Philip had 
been an epicure from the cradle; and every- 
body knows that a man thinks as much of 
his stomach as of his sweetheart. To add still 
more to my trepidation, Philip regarded me 
curiously when I invited him to dine. As he 
eyed the viands before him, the sudden elong- 
ation of his visage made me think for the 
instant that he was going to say grace. I 
poured the muddy coffee; and, notwithstand- 
ing my secret discomfort, I took a kind of 
malicious pleasure in seeing him sip the 
beverage. He was an inveterate coffee- 
drinker, but someway his cup did not seem to 
lower much, What rare fun I should have 
had if I had not been Dinah! We came to 
dessert at last, and when I handed him the 
flaky-crusted pie, a relieved expression stole 
over his countenance, which changed to a 
perceptible grimace as he tasted it. What 
could ail my highest effort? Alas! I had 
forgotten to sweeten the apple. Were vexa- 
tions never to cease? By chance I caughta 
glimpse of a reflection in the glass. Was it 
mine? I glanced downward—shade of Ham! 
My faith in spotless-robed heroines was gone 
at once. I was a tri-colored exhibition of 
red, black and white, black predominating. 
Troubles heaped themselves up strangely. I 
wanted to throw myself on the carpet and 
cry like a very child; but I did nothing of the 
kind. Instead I burst into an incontrollable 
fit of laughter as the whole scene came before 
me in its ridiculous light. I laughed till 
the tears ran down my cheeks, and as 
Philip became more disgusted my merriment 
increased. I laughed when he went away, 
though I knew he would never finish the 
offer so unluckily begun. Three weeks later 
he was united to Jennie Wheeler. Soon 
afterward I attended a party at the widow 
Dean’s, and, standing in a recess of the music 
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room, I had the happiness (?) to overhear 
some slanting comments on my capabilities as 
a house-keeper. The speakers were my some- 
time admirer, Philip Dean, and another gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance. 

“ Well, Phil, I was never so surprised in my 
life as when I heard you had married Jennie. 
I thought it was all a settled thing between 
you and Nell.” 

“Ah! Between you and me, she is a fine 
little girl for parties and sport, and all that; 
but she is a mighty poor cook, and therefore 
no wife for me,” in an undertone. “Jennie 
can get a meal of victuals and is cleanly in 
person. The difference weighed in her favor 
—lon’t you see?” 

He saw and I saw, very much to my chagrin 
and indignation. 

In time my parents returned, and I was 
only too glad to put off a responsibility of 
which I was heartily tired. 

I shrewdly suspect that my father had had 
an eye on Philip’s coffers; for he was cross 
towards me for three whole days after hearing 
of the wedding. Just as though I were ac- 
countable for Philip Dean’s goings-on. 

I, however, learned two. lessons from this 
experience that young ladies may profit by. 
Firstly, it is a vastly different matter to play 
kitchen maid with a mother to oversee, than 
to do the same without her. In the former 
case, if you forget sugar, saleratus or oven, 
she will not. Secondly, never allow a lover 
whom you wish to call husband to declare 
his passion at breakfast, dinner or supper- 
time, especially if you are forced to prepare 
the meal yourself; for they are unpropitious 
hours. Be too busy, be skittish, be anything 
rather than allow it. If possible, delay it till 
the hour of twilight or moonlight, then you 
will not, like me, have the seal of old maidism 


stamped ineffaceably on your brow. 


THE RAINBOW. 


She said no more, but raised her eyes 
To mine in silent, sad surprise. ~ 


I took her hand—* Forgive me, dear,” 
I whispered ; and, as when in June 
Soft summer showers in summer suns de- 
scending, 


God’s promise spans the limpid heavens, soon 
In the soft azure of those eyes so clear, 
Where smiles and struggling tears were 
blending, 
I saw the Rainbow that I sought appear. 
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BERTHA'S BRACELET. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Tue great drawing-rooms were all ablaze 
with lights and thronged with guests, and a 
flood of music vibrated tremulously on the 
heated air and floated out from the open win- 
dows up to the little casement where Bertha 
sat. She had caught one little glimpse of the 
gay scene below, the flashing lights and shim- 
mering silks and gleaming jewels, as she pass- 
ed through the hall, her black dress trailing 
noiselessly over the velvet carpet, and had 
brought the picture back with her to her 
room, only to make its darkness and gloom 
more dreary; and now this gay, joyous music 
seemed mocking the sorrow and heaviness of 
her heart. Only six months before, the master 
of the house, the kindly, genial old man who 
had been her guardian and protector from her 
childhood, had lain, with pallid form and still 
pulse, in that very room that now echoed to 
gay music, and merry laughter, and bounding 
feet. Only six months before, he had been 
carried out over that long avenue that was 
now gay with colored lights and swift-going 
carriages, never to come back, and he had left 
her alone in the world—utterly alone and 
penniless. Everybody said it was the strangest 
thing that so careful and considerate a man 
as Richard Orne should have left no will, 
made no provision whatever for the welfare 
of his ward, for whom he had always mani- 
fested so great an affection, but though the 
dead man’s papers were carefully searched, 
over and over again, no will was to be found, 
and so the estate went to the legal heir, a 
distant cousin of the deceased. 

And on the very day of the funeral the heir, 
Mr. Arthur Darrell, had taken possession of 
his new estate, coming, as Mrs. Mackenzie, the 
old Scotch housekeeper, said, “to step into 
the master’s shoes afore he was ’een cauld 
in his grave.” And the next day his widowed 
mother and a trio of haughty sisters had 
come, who trailed their rustling silks through 
the dear old rooms and halls where Bertha 
had all her life reigned supreme, and trilled 
their shrill opera airs on the piano whose keys 
had answered only to Bertha’s touch since the 
day when she had been brought there from 
the far-off East Indian home whose memory 
was only like a faint dream to her now. So 
like a dream that she could scarcely have be- 


lieved she had ever known any other home 
than this, ever felt a mother’s caressing touch, 
or heard a mother’s tender voice in her ear, 
save for the one souvenir she had of that past, 
the one token that proved its reality—a 
curious old bracelet that had been her 
mother’s. It was a strange design—a coiled 
serpent with scales of burnished gold, and 
glittering ruby eyes, and on the inside a motto 
stamped, “At lends et veille.” Bertha had 
worn it constantly from childhood, and prized 
it above everything else in the world, and now 
with her sombre mourning robe she wore it 
still; it had begun to seem to her almost like 
a living friend now that she was alone, and 
the home that had been hers so long had 
passed into another’s possession. 

He was a young man, this Mr. Arthur 
Darrell, scarcely thirty years old, and with an 
air of frankness and high breeding that im- 
pressed Bertha in his favor, in spite of herself, 
even on that dreadful day of the funeral when 
his presence in the house seemed an insult, as 
if he could not trust his new possessions out 
of his sight. Surely no grief or respect for the 
dead could have brought him, for in his life- 
time he had never known him. After the 
funeral was over, Bertha had gone up to her 
own room, and lay sobbing out her grief alone, 
when a servant came to the door with a mes- 
sage from Mr. Darrell. He wished very much 
to see her. “Would she be kind enough to 
come down to the drawing-room for a few 
moments?” And Bertha, shaking out the 
folds of her black dress, descended the stairs 
with a haughty, stately grace, that was very 
unlike that she had worn in the old, happy 
days, that seemed now so far away. Mr. 
Darrell arose as she entered the room, and 
placed a chair for her with stately courtesy, 
but she waved it away with a haughty 
gesture. 

“Pardon me,” she said, with the greatest 
assumption of stateliness and dignity which 
she could command, “but I prefer to stand. 
I think you cannot have anything to say to 
me which will detain me long.” 

He bowed gravely, but Bertha fancied, with 
an amused expression lurking in his eye, and 
she drew herself up more proudly still. Was 
it strange or amusing in the least, she thought, 
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Bertha’s Bracelet. 


that she should treat this man, whom she 
felt to be an intruder in the house on this 
day, and whose unseemly haste and eagerness 
to obtain possession of the estate proved him 
to be destitute of all sense of honor or del- 
icacy, as coldly and disdainfully as she could ? 
It did not occur to her that Mr. Darrell might 
see how new this assumption of repelling dig- 
nity and stateliness was, or that it might seem 
a little out of keeping with the petite, girlish 
figure, and the childlike face with tear-stains 
still faintly visible on the rounded cheeks; 
and she did not know that, though the clear 
eyes that looked almost defiantly up into his 
face were cold and haughty enough, still the 
red sunset ray that fell through the crimson 
curtains of the bay window showed him a 
teardrop still shining on their long lashes, and 
a little tremulous quivering of the rose-red 
lips. But the half-smile was gone from his 
face ih an instant, and a look of almost tender 
pity sueceeded it, which was even more offen- 
sive to Bertha than the smile had been. The 
tears that had been so hard to keep back, and 
the choking sobs in her throat that had made 
her lips quiver, were all gone now, and the 
freezing haughtiness of the tone in which she 
next spoke was not at all assumed. 

“If you have anything to say to me, will you 
be kind enough to say it at once ?” 

He bowed again, this time without the 
shadow of a smile, and said immediately, his 
eyes fixed on the white face with its halo of 
golden hair looking up so coldly expectant 
into his: 

“I have taken the liberty of sending for 
you, Miss Lenox, to apologize for what must 
seem to you an unbecoming haste in taking 
possession of the estate which has fallen into 
my hands. When I was informed that I was 
the legal heir to the estate of Mr. Richard 
Orne, I had no idea that he had a ward, or 
that any person in the world had any claim 
upon him. I never saw him in life, but had 
always heard of him as a very eccentric man 
who had met with some sort of disappoint- 
ment in early life, and who in consequence 
considered all men his natural enemies, and 
secluded himself entirely from them. I con- 
cluded, therefore, that it was necessary for me 
to come here immediately, and supposed that 
I should annoy no one by doing so. It was 
also before I knew of your existence that I 
gave orders to the housekeeper in regard to 
the preparations of rooms for my mother and 
sisters who will come to-morrow. I can un- 
derstand how very indelicate and intrusive 
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this must seem to you; but I beg you will do 
me the justice to believe that I should have 
acted differently if I had known of your ex- 
istence. Mrs. Mackenzie tells me that you 
have determined to leave the house to-mor 
row ; but I wish to ask you, as an especial favor 
to meand to my mother and sisters, to re- 
main; at least,” he added, seeing an angry 
flush rise to Bertha’s cheek, “until you have 
made your arrangements for the future, which 
you can hardly have had time to do in the 
short time which has elapsed since your 
guardian’s death. It would pain me more 
than I can say to be the means of driving you 
away from a home which has been yours so 
long, and which must be endeared to you by 
so many pleasant memories and associations.” 

Poor Bertha! his last words brought a mist 
over her eyes, but she would not show to a 
stranger the grief she felt at the thought of 
leaving Edgewood, of going away from her 
home, and out into a world of strangers, and 
the tone in which she replied was as calm as 
at first, and not a whit more gracious. 

“T see no reason why you should apologize 
to me for your haste in coming here,” she 
said; “you had an indisputable right to take 
possession of your property whenever you 
chose to do so. Iam much indebted to you 
for your interest in my affairs, but I must de- 
cline your invitation to remain here. If that 
is all you have to say to me I will bid you 
good-afternoon ;” and with a stately courtesy 
Bertha turned to leave the room. 

“Allow me to detain you one moment 
longer,” Mr. Darrell said, and she turned to 
listen, with her hand still resting on the door- 
knob. 

“I cannot allow you to leave the house 
without asking you a question which you 
may perhaps consider impertinent, but which 
I think the position in which I am placed 
gives me the right to ask. That is whether, 
after you leave this house, you have a home 
to which to go, or, as I judge you would not 
consider it pleasant to be dependent upon 
friends, whether you have any means of 
support ?” 

Indignation rendered Bertha for the moment 
speechless, He saw her eyes flash and the 
flush deepen on her cheeks, and said quickly: 

“T think if you will consider one moment, 
Miss Lennox, you will see that it is not an idle 
and impertinent curiosity which prompts my 
question, but an interest, which it would be 
impossible for me not to feel, in the future 
welfare of one whom I am the means of driv- 
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ing from her home. Mrs. Mackenzie told me 
that you had no relatives; and that fact, to- 
gether with the feeling which I cannot help 
having, that I am in a way defrauding you of 
your rightful inheritance, gives me a great 
anxiety for your welfare, and justifies, I think, 
my question.” 

“JT do not consider that anything can justi- 
fy an utter stranger in asking such a question,” 
began Bertha, angrily, but the grave kindli- 
ness of the eyes which met hers calmed her 
and softened her anger. After all, why should 
she be angry with him? It was not his fault 
that her guardian had left her destitute, and 
perhaps he really meant to be kind to her, and 
thought it his duty to see that she did not 
come to want. 

“If you really think that you are doing me 
a kindness by troubling me in this way, I 
thank you for your good intention, though 
you are very much mistaken in your manner 
of carrying it out. You need give yourself no 
uneasiness in regard to me; I am young and 
strong, and I can work. He looked at the 
little, delicate figure, and then at the childish 
face with the resolute courageous gleam in 
the deep, purple-blue eyes, and said quietly: 

“Will you tell me what kind of work you 
intend to do, Miss Lenox ?” 

“Tcan teach, sir. I shall try to obtain a 
situation as governess.” 

A sudden thought darted into his mind, and 
he said quickly: 

“ But you can have a situation as governess 
without leaving Edgewood, if you will accept 
it. My eldest sister, who is a widow, and is 
coming here to live, is seeking a governess for 
her little daughter; I think you will find the 
duties not very irksome if you will consent to 
remain, and it would surely be pleasanter,” 
he added, “ than leaving your home and going 
among strangers.” 

Strangers! thought Bertha, what does he 
call himself, and his mother and sisters ? 

“Thank you,” she said, coldly, “ but I think 
it would be more painful to me to stay in 
what has been my home, among strangers, 
than to go out among them, so I must decline 
your offer ;” and she turned again to go, but 
paused after she had crossed the threshold 
and stood still a moment, then turned her 
face suddenly towards him, with a mist of tears 
over her eyes, and said: 

“Please don’t think me very ungracious 
and rude, Mr. Darrell. I am really grateful 
to you for your kindness, though I cannot 
accept the situation you offer me. But I have 
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a favor to ask of you for another person, for 
which I should be much more grateful than 
for anything which you could do for me. But 
please don’t think that is the reason why | 
repented of my rudeness so suddenly,” she 
added, with a little smile shining through her 
tears. 

“You surely cannot think me capable of so 
base a suspicion,” he answered, laughingly, 
and then more gravely, “I need not tell you 
that if 1 can serve you in any way, I shall be 
only too happy to do so.” 

She stood looking thoughtfully out of the 
window a moment, and then said: 

“]T don’t know whether you intend to retain 
the servants or not, and of course I have no 
right to ask, but there is one of them who has 
no other home than this, and who is entirely 
unable to care for himself. He can hardly be 
called a servant, since he is scarcely able to 
do anything, but he is the son of an old ser- 
vant, who had been in my guardian’s family 
for a great many years. He is—I hardly know 
whether to say insane, or idiotic; he is nearly 
twenty years old, but has the appearance of a 
boy of twelve; he is gentle and aflectionate, 
always perfectly harmless, and seems at times 
to have a little glimmering of reason. Joe, 
his name is, ‘ poor Joe’ the people about here 
call him. My guardian had a great afiection 
and pity for him, and used to keep him with 
him almost continually; in his illness Joe was 
with him constantly, day and night, and was 
almost frantic with grief when he died. He 
has been wandering all over the house and 
grounds, to-day, searching for his master.” 
The blue eyes were covered again with a mist 
of tears at. the sad picture her fancy called up, 
of the poor boy seeking and watching in 
vain for the form that would never come back 
to house or garden again—his only friend and 
hers; but she forced back the tears and went 
on quietly: 

“The favor I wish to ask of you is, that you 
will allow him to stay here—at least for a 
time. I hope sometime to be able to care for 
him myself; but if, until that time, you will let 
him remain here, J shall be more grateful than 
I can say.” 

“I wish it were some real favor that you 
ask of me,” he answered, earnestly, “ that I 
might prove to you how much I really wish to 
serve you. I intended to retain all the ser- 
vants, and I will do everything in my power 
to make the poor boy comfortable and 
happy.” 


“T thank you very much for that assurance, 
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which takes away entirely my anxiety for 
him.” 

“But nothing will induce you to change 
your determination to leave?” he asked, 
hesitatingly, as if afraid of bringing back the 
haughty, defiant air which she had worn in 
the beginning of their interview. 

“No, nothing,” she said. “If you wish to 
serve me, as you say, you will say nothing 
more about it.” And with a “ good-evening” 
that was much more cordial than her greeting 
on entering had been, she left the room. 

And on the way up stairs, and after she 
reached her room, she reproached herself for 
having said that good-evening so graciously, 
and for having been so cordial and friendly 
with an utter stranger, and one whom she 
had treated, at first, with so much scorn and 
disdain. He must suspect that her mantle of 
dignity and stateliness was only borrowed for 
the occasion, and what must he think of her? 

But after all, what did it matter to her what 
he thought? She would leave the house to- 
morrow morning, and she need never see him 
again. She had money enough to support 


her until she could find a situation, she was 
sure; and though she must go alone, it was 
better than to remain here. 

But, alas for poor Bertha’s schemes! the 


sorrow and excitement to which she had been 
so unaccustomed made her ill, and she awoke 
the next morning too weak and languid to 
raise her head from the pillow. And for days 
and weeks she lay there, with her flesh parch- 
ed and burning with fever, and her brain 
wandering in delirium; and before she awoke 
to consciousness again, the March snow had 
given place to soft green turf and May blos- 
soms. In her illness, and in the weary period 
of convalescence that followed, they had all 
been kind to hér; Mrs. Darrell, a little, meek- 
faced woman, moving softly about in heavy 
black silks, as lustreless and as soundless as 
velvet, was especially so; and Mrs. Harrison, 
her widowed daughter, had condescended to 
visit her every day to make inquiries as to her 
health, but always with a patronizing air of 
superiority that made her visits a daily torture 
to poor Bertha, whose spirit had been in no 
wise subdued. by her illness and helplessness. 
The other two young ladies, Margaret and 
Alicia, had also condescended to visit her oc- 
casionally, and Alicia, the younger, had even 
made advances of a friendly nature; but as 
they were not very graciously received, Bertha 
was very soon abandoned to the quiet and’ 
Test she so much longed for. 
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And when health and strength had in a 
measure come back to her, she had again 
made preparations to leave; but Mrs. Harri- 
son, descending from her usual haughtiness, 
had urged her so much to stay and accept the 
position of governess which Mr. Darrell had 
offered her on the day of the funeral, that, 
although she had at first refused it, yet now, 
weakened and disheartened as she was by 
illness, the thought of leaving Edgewood was 
too painful to be endured. An invisible power, 
too, a sort of charm which she could not 
shake off, seemed to bind her to the place, and 
she had yielded to it at last, and resolved to 
stay. As Mr. Darrell had assured her, she 
had not found her duties irksome; little Grace 
Harrison was a fair-haired, winning child, 
who, from the first, had taken a great fancy 
to Bertha, and so her pupil was rather a 
pleasure than a care, and Bertha’s old light- 
heartedness was beginning to come back to 
her. 

But on nights like these, the gay scene 
below, and the music ringing through the 
halls, brought back to her so vividly memories 
of the old days, that the burden of her 
present loneliness and sorrow seemed too great 
to be borne. She had been invited to mingle 
with the guests, but she could not conquer 
the pride that made it unendurable to her to 
appear as a dependent, or sort of upper ser- 
vant, in the house of which, from her child- 
hood, she had been mistress, and she had no 
heart for gayeties; her black dress, and the 
grief in her heart, seemed to shut her out, 
even more forcibly than her pride, from the 
gay throngs. But it was terrible to be alone 
in her grief, to feel that no one shared it, that 
no one sympathized with her in it. The ser- 
vants sorrowed at first for the loss of a kind 
master; but even poor Joe, who had wandered 
about so disconsolately at first, had entirely 
forgotten his sorrow now, and was as merry 
as ever. Was there any one in the whole 
world who felt for her sorrow and loneliness, 
or who cared for her? A sudden thought 
made her pulses flutter and sent a telltale 
flush to her cheek in answer. There was one 
who cared for her! Respectful, almost tender 
sympathy, delicate attentions, and later, 
earnest, low-spoken words, had told her this. 
But what would his sisters say? Even his 
mother, she knew, would be shocked and 
indignant, and would accuse her of repaying 
her kindness with grossest ingratitude. In 
Mrs. Harrison’s manner she had seen, of late, 


a little suspicion, a watchful planning to keep 
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her brother away from any artful fascination 
which her daughter’s governess might en- 
deavor to exert upon him, and in seeing that, 
all Bertha’s pride had risen in arms. And so 
the careful attentions had been received with 
enly very cold thanks, and the low words 
with haughty and disdainful silence. But if 
it were not so, Bertha thought, if she were 
his equal in position and wealth, then— And 
the pink flush grew deeper and deeper on her 
cheek, and the soft radiance in her eyes grew 
brighter, and her face was so wondrously 
lovely that it was a pity there was only the 
glinting stars and the faint moonbeams that 
struggled through the vine leaves to see it. 

Coming down stairs the next morning, 
dressed for her customary walk with her 
little pupil, Bertha met Mr. Darrell in the 
hall. 

“Miss Lennox,” he said, coming towards 
her, “ will you and Gracie allow me to share 
your walk? I want to show you the way to 
that hill from which I discovered such a 
delightful view of the sea.” 

“TI think you must excuse us this morning, 
Mr. Darrell. Gracie is very eager to see 
something which Joe has found in the chest- 
nut grove; a bird’s nest of some sort, I think 
it is, by his description,” she said, quietly. 
And one could hardly have believed that the 
pale face with clear, indifferent eyes, which 
she turned towards him, was the face with 
tender, pink-flushed cheeks, and luminous 
eyes, that the moonbeams had shone upon 
last night. 

Just at that moment, Mrs. Harrison’s voice 
called through the half-open drawing-room 
door, “Arthur, wont you come here a mo- 
ment?” And Bertha and her pupil made their 
escape through the hall door, while Mr. Darrell, 
not daring to follow, as he wished, proceeded 
leisurely into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Harrison sat, evidently a little more ruffled in 
temper than was her wont. 

“Arthur, why will you make yourself so 
ridiculous with that girl?” she exclaimed. 

“ Ridiculous, Belle? Iam not aware that 
I have been making myself ridiculous.” 

“Then you are the only person in the 
house who is not aware of it. You are con- 
tinually asking her to walk and drive with 
you, and following her about like the most 
devoted of lovers, while you are scarcely civil 
to any other lady. If you have no pride your- 
self, I should think you might have more 
respect for your family than to do so.” 

“I think you are wrong, Arthur,” chimed 
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in Mrs. Darrell’s soft voice, from the capacious 
depths of her arm-chair, “ to pay her so much 
attention. You of course cannot think ot 
marrying her, and you may do the poor girl a 
great injury by filling her mind with ideas 
above her station.” 

Mr. Arthur Darrell had walked to the 
window, and stood watching the two forms 
that were passing down the long, shaded 
avenue to the chestnut grove, Bertha’s grace- 
ful, girlish figure, and the eager, romping 
child, evidently with much more interest 
than he felt in the family indignation which 
had opened its batteries upon him. Mrs, 
Darrell went on in her placid voice: 

“T think we cannot blame Miss Lennox in 
this matter. She has behaved much better 
than most girls in her position would have 
done. I really pity the pour child to be left 
so destitute and alone; it is very strange that 
her guardian should have left her nothing. I 
feel sometimes as if we had no right in the 
house, and were defrauding her of her right- 
ful inheritance.” 

“Perhaps Arthur feels so, too,” broke in 
Miss Alicia, who had hitherto been a silent 
but not uninterested listener, “and is going 
to marry her to make it all come round right, 
like Lord Ronald in the poem: 


“*Tf you are not the heiress born, 
And I, said he, the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.’” 


“Don’t be absurd, Alicia,” said Mrs. Har- 
rison, tartly. “No one suspects Arthur of 
such folly as wishing to marry her.” 

“No, of course not,” said Mrs. Darrell; 
“ and that is why I particularly regret, Arthur, 
your having been so attentive to her. I pity 
and like her so much that I cannot bear to 
see her trifled with.” 

An observer could scarcely have believed 
that Mr. Darrell had heard the conversation 
of his relatives, so inexpressive of any emotion 
was his face. But at his mother’s last words, 
he turned quietly away from the window, and 
said . 


“T am very glad that you like her, mother, 
for it will not be my fault if she is not your 
daughter.” And carelessly and as if half- 
unconsciously, humming a snatch of an opera 
air, he sauntered out of the room, while 
astonishment and indignation rendered even 
Mrs. Harrison speechless. But the chorus of 
voices broke forth very soon after the door 
closed behind him. Mrs. Harrison could 
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hardly find words strong enough to express 
her amazement at such an unheard-of catas- 
trophe as that her brother had fallen in love 
with a governess, i 

“Nonsense,” said Alicia, “ he is only trying 
to tease you, Belle. I don’t believe he has 
the least idea of marrying her; though I can’t 
see that it would be such a very terrible thing 
if he should. She is pretty and ladylike, and 
if Mr. Orme had only left his money to her 
instead of to Arthur, you would have been 
delighted to have him marry her.” 

“It would be useless to send her away 
now,” Mrs. Harrison continued, without 
deigning to notice her sister’s remark, “for 
Arthur would follow her to the ends of the 
earth.” 

And the comments had not ceased when 
half an hour afterwards Miss Margaret ap- 
peared in the drawing-room, and to her the 
doleful tale was related, interspersed with 
indignant ejaculations from Mrs. Harrison 
and placid regrets from Mrs. Darrell, and 
Bertha coming in at the hall door and stop- 
ping a moment to wait for Gracie, heard 
Margaret exclaim, in a loud, triumphant 
tone: 

“ Well, Belle, if you had listened to me and 
sent her away two months ago, this need 
never have happened. 1 knew from the first, 
in spite of her demure ways, that she was 
artful and designing, and would entrap 
Arthur into marrying her if she could. 
Pretty governesses in mourning are not at all 
desirable persons to have in the house.” 

And then she heard Mrs. Darrell say, in 
her meek voice: . 

“My dear, I don’t think you are quite just 
to her.” And then she waited to hear no 
more; she ran down the steps, across the 
lawn and out into the shrubbery beyond— 
anywhere to be alone and out of that house, 
whose air seemed stifling her. She own 
on a rustic sofa in a little arbor at the foot of 
a winding path, her cheeks burning and a 
flood of angry tears in her eyes. How dared 
they say such things of her! Trying to en- 
trap him into marrying her! What had she 
ever done that they should accuse her of such 
athing as that? She would not stay in the 
house another day, no, not another day! She 
would beg or starve rather! Then all the 
desolate loneliness of her situation came over 
her, and she forgot her anger in sorrow. She 
laid her head upon the arm of the sofa and 
deep, quivering, childish sobs broke from her 
lips. A step sounded on the gravelled path 


outside, but she did not hear it; she did not 
heed it when it reached the floor at her 
side. 

“Miss Lennox—Bertha,” a deep, manly 
voice said; but the golden head was still bent 
and the sobs which she could not repress 
shook her form. 

“Wont you tell me what distresses you?” 
But no answer came. 

“ Bertha—my darling.” The voice was ten- 
der and tremulous with emotion, and a hand 
was laid gently on the bright hair;. but it fell 
off as she lifted her head and rose quickly to 
her feet, standing before him very calm and 
stately, though teardrops still lay glittering 
on her cheeks, and her hair, loosened from 
its confinement, was falling in heavy, golden 
waves upon her shoulders. 

“Mr. Darrell, you are forgetting yourself,” 
she said, coldly. 

“Bertha, Bertha, if you knew how much 
and how long I have loved you! Ever since 
that day when you came to me in the draw- 
ing-room with such a haughty, scornful air, 
and told me that you would not remain in 
the house; and ever since then, in spite of 
your coldness and disdain, I have dared to 
dream of a day, far off, perhaps, but yet not 
impossible, when I might call you my wife. 
Can it never be—was the dream wholly vain, 
Bertha?” 

For one moment, Bertha forgot all her 
pride and her anger. Lower and lower the 
bright head drooped, until her face was hid- 
den upon his breast. Only for one moment; 
the next she drew back from him, and the 
flush faded from her cheek. 

“You forget the difference in our positions, 
Mr. Darrell,” she said, “ but I can’t forget it. 
I have been weak and foolish to remain here; 
but it was so hard,so nearly impossible.for 
me to tear myself away from my home.” She 
moved towards the door as she said the last 
words, and her eyes wandered over the broad 
lawns and terraces, the grove of stately ol 
trees, the little pond, shining like silver 
through the foliage, and at the graceful gables 
and towers of the house in the distance. In 
all the world there could be to her no place 
like this, she could have no other home. 
And in leaving it she must leave behind her 
this new joy that had come to brighten her 
life, that might have driven her grief and 
loneliness forever away. For an instant her 
heart failed her; but she crushed back the 
tears that rose to her eyes, and without paus- 
ing to listen to his eager entreaties, she 
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walked out of the arbor and swiftly up to the 
house. 

Once in her own room, she locked the door 
behind her, and with swift fingers gathered 
together her wardrobe and all her slender 
store of treasures, and packed them carefully 
into her trunk. Everything she touched was 
associated in her mind with some happy 
memory of the past. Her tears fell fast on a 
set of pearls, gleaming softly from their velvet 
cushion, her guardian’s last gift; but ® was 
foolish, she thought, to allow one little proof 
of his affection for her to move her so, when 
everything she had in the world he had given 
her. No, not quite everything; she had her 
one little token of a love that had come 
before his, that had perhaps been stronger 
than his—her mother’s bracelet. As she 
thought of it she placed her hand upon her 
wrist, in its accustomed place, to unclasp it 
and place it with her other treasures in her 
trunk. It was not there! She distinctly 
remembered clasping it on before she went 
out to walk with Gracie. It must have be- 
come unclasped and fallen from her wrist, 
she thought; and almost breathless with 
haste and eagerness, she ran down stairs. At 
the hall door she met Mr. Darrell, and stopped 
a moment to tell him of her loss, the scene 
in the arbor banished entirely from her mind 
by her anxiety for her bracelet. 

“T saw Joe pick up something in the path, 
scarcely a moment ago,” he said, “ something 
bright and shining it was, too; but I thought 
nothing of it because he is continually hunt- 
ing for bright pebbles, pieces of tin and the 
like; but I think now it might have been 
your bracelet. He went down the path 
beside the wall; you can see him now through 
the trees.” 

Without waiting to hear more, Bertha ran 
lightly down the steps, and Mr. Darrell fol- 
lowed. A very few moments’ walk brought 
them to the wall path, and a few rods before 
them Joe was walking leisurely along in his 
queer, shambling gait, holding something in 
his hand that glittered and flashed in the 
sunlight. 

“Don’t call him, please,” said Mr. Darrell. 
“T have a great curiosity to see what he will 
do with it. I see him down here so often, 
that I think he must have some place here 
where he stores his treasures.” 

They walked on a moment in silence, 
when, suddenly, Joe stopped before a little 
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crevice in the wall, and Mr. Darrell drew 
Bertha behind a little clump of cedars where 
they could watch him unperceived. It was a 
bank wall of cemented stone, one stone of 
which had, either by accident or design 
become loosened, and this the boy took out, 
laid his shining treasure carefully within the 
aperture, replaced the stone and walked 
away. As soon as he had disappeared from 
sight Bertha ran forward to the wall, and Mr. 
Darrell following, lifted the stone again from 
its place; a square, box-like aperture was left 
between the stones, which poor Joe had 
evidently chosen as a treasure-house. There 
lay Bertha’s bracelet, among a store of bright- 
colored pebbles, and bits of glass, birds’ feath- 
ers, and pieces of broken china; there was a 
little gold ring, too, which Bertha remembered 
having lost years before, an old, empty pock- 
et-book, and a few leaves from an old book, 
and last, a folded paper which Mr. Darrell 
drew forth and opened. Bertha looked on 
carelessly, but a cry of surprise broke from 
her lips as she read the first line: “The last 
Will and Testament of Richard Orne.” She 
let her eyes run over the page, the list of 
legacies to servants and others, scarcely 
knowing what she read; but at the last 
clause, her own name and the name of Edge- 
wood recalled her to herself. “Finally, to 
my beloved ward, Bertha Dale Lennox, I give 
and bequeath my estate of Edgewood, together 
with all my other property, real and personal, 
not otherwise disposed of.” 

At first Bertha could hardly realize her 
happiness; it seemed like a dream that she 
was again mistress of Edgewood, and that so 
strange a chance had revealed it. 

To Mrs. Darrell and her daughters, also, it 
was afact hard to be realized; but Mrs. 
Harrison, when it was proved to her beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, affirmed that she 
had always liked Bertha, and was glad of her 
good fortune; and, now that her position in 
life made such an alliance suitable and proper, 
she had no objection to her brother’s marry- 
ing her; and Mrs. Darrell, of course, coincided 
meekly as ever in her daughter’s opinion. 
And Bertha, in her new joy, was willing to 
forgive what in her poverty and helplessness 
she could never have forgiven. 

The bracelet is still in existence, bright and 
untarnished as ever, and is just as dear to 
Mrs. Arthur Darrell as it ever was to Bertha 
Lennox. 
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Prt Day was all the little girl her father 
had. He had two sons, but she was the only 
daughter. She was the youngest, too, and so 
it came very natural, as she was gentle and 
pretty, to call her Pet, instead of anything as 
hard and long as Elizabeth. She had been 
named for her grandmother. 

Her brothers were great, strong, active fel- 
lows, who wore top boots, and played at base 
ball in the parks, and went to the grammar 
school. Pet never had been to school, though 
she was ten years old. Her mother, who was 
an invalid, and confined to the house, had 
always taught her at home. Then she had 
also a music and a French teacher. 

But, one day, Monsieur Lagrange received 
notice to discontinue giving music-lessons to 
Pet for the present, for Mrs. Day was too ill 
to have the sound of the piano in the house. 
And a few days after, Mademoiselle Noyon 
called to give Pet a task in French verbs, and 
was told by a servant, who had been crying, 
that her mistress was dead. The little girl 
had no mother, and in her grief and distress 
could not heed Miss Noyon atall. The young 
lady went away very much shocked. 

It was a dreadful blow to Mr. Day, though 
his wife had been sick for a great many years. 
She was very sweet-tempered and patient, and 
he loved her so dearly that he thought he 
could not live after she died. He was so 
wretched that he changed very much. Instead 
of looking strong and happy, and directing 
his boys, and playing with his little daughter, 
he went about with his head bent, not notic- 
ing any one, and never speaking unless he 
was spoken to. 

Her father’s altered looks frightened Pet 
very much. She thought he was going to die, 
too. He appeared so strangely that she hardly 
dared speak to him, but she used to cry every 
night after she went to bed, and pray God not 
to take her dear father, now that her precious 
mother was-gone. She had a good kind wo- 
man to take care of her, but no one knew 
how lonely the little girl was. She believed 
nothing in the world could be so dreadful as 
having one’s mother die. And, indeed, it is a 
very sad thing. People think so when they 
are little girls and little boys no longer. 

The doctor said Mr. Day must have change 
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HOW PET DAY HELPED HER FATHER. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


of scene. He sold his house in the city, where 
everything made him think of his wife, and 
they went out of town to live. The house 
was not as nice as the one they had had in 
the city, but it was ina beautiful place, and a 
contented, cheerful person would have been 
very happy there. There were no wide, car- 
peted halls with polished wainscoting, no 
bath-room, no bells to ring for servants, no 
chandelier in the parlor, but the small-paned 
windows were all hung over with green vines, 
and birds darted before the open doors, and 
wide, dewy meadows stretched down to the 
edge of a blue rippled lake. Mr. Day smiled 
faintly at Pet’s raptures, but he never stirred 
out of his chair to follow her to the lake, or 
up the road to the buckthorn thicket, which 
was full of nests; and, instead of growing 
more cheerful, as his friends had hoped, he 
seemed to become more hopelessly depressed 
every day. He did not attend to his business, 
as he had once done; indeed, he left it so 
much to take care of itself, that in a few 
months Auntie Freeman, the good woman 
who had care of Pet and the house, told the 
little girl that she must take care of her 
clothes, for her father was a poor man, and 
probably would never be able to buy her any 
more silk frocks or embroidered sashes. 

It was an autumn day. Pet sat on the 
doorstep, holding Weentie, her kitten, and 
thought it all over. Her father wasn’t a rich 
man any longer. He didn’t own anything but 
the old farmhouse, and the little land that 
ran down to the lake; there were only three 
or four acres of it. He didn’t have any store, 
or houses to rent, and there was no one to 
pay him any money. What, then, was going 
to support them? 

Pet was only ten years old, but she began 
to understand how very badly off they were. 

“Auntie Freeman ?” she said. 

“Well?” answered auntie, who was knead- 
ing bread. 

“ What are we going to live on?” 

“ Your brothers are going into stores in the 
city; they will help your father what they 
ean. Then there’s the garden; if it’s proper- 
ly managed, you can get half your living off 
that.” 

“ But papa must have beef-steak and coffee, 
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and that wont grow there. And, auntie, 
Frank and Aubrey are only twelve and four- 
teen years old; I don’t see how they are go- 
ing to earn enough to help us here at home.” 

“ Bless you, child, it’s of no use for you to 
trouble your little head about these things; 
you can’t do anything, and matters must work 
as they best can. Only be a good girl, and 
try to comfort your father.” 

Pet put down Weentie, and went slowly 
down the garden path, to where her father 
was hoeing potatoes. He looked very strange- 
ly, with his bent figure and gray hair, lately 
turned, and rough clothes—not in the least 
like her father of a year ago. She asked him 
if he liked to do that, and he did not answer, 
only told her, a little impatiently, not to hang 
on the fence, and tear her clothes. 

“Tam not good for anything,” thought Pet, 
watching her father, through the tears in her 
eyes. 

Weentie came purring about her feet. 

“Go away, kitten,” said Pet. “I don’t feel 
like a little girl any more. O, how I wish I 
could help father!” 

And, indeed, it was a good while before Pet 
frolicked with Weentie again. All winter she 
went quietly about the house, doing light 
household tasks, learning to sew for her fa- 
ther, tenderly caressing him,or sitting thought- 
fully by herself. It was not a very cheerful 
household, because Mr. Day was always silent, 
and looked wearied and annoyed when people 
talked much, and Pet’s fair face grew every 
day more serious and thoughtful. Two little 
lines came in her forehead between her eyes. 
When she was spoken to, she sometimes for- 
got to answer, and went right om with her 
own thoughts, as if she had not heard. 

About six months after they came to the 
farm, a young lady came to see them. She 
was Pet’s cousin, and her name was Bernice 
Lee. When Pet came down to breakfast, and 
found that the early stage had brought Ber- 
nice, she was delighted, and her cheeks grew 
redder than they had been all winter. 

“Why, cosset,” said Bernice, getting up 
from the table, and going to meet Pet; “ have 
you got your eyes open at last? Why how 
tall she has grown—hasn’t she, uncle ?” 

“Has she?” said Mr. Day, not looking up 
from his plate. 

The young lady was very beautiful and 
cheerful, with rosy cheeks, and dark eyes, 
with a clear light in them, that made Pet 
think of the round black pool growing under 
the willows, with the lily shining in it. She 
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tried to.talk to them while she was eating her 
breakfast, but she grew silent at last, for there 
was no one to talk with her. Her uncle held 
his head down over his plate, as silent, almost, 
as if he were dumb, and Auntie Freeman 
seemed to consider her duty done, if she 
helped the visitor's plate with biscuit and 
chicken and apple-sauce, while Pet quite for- 
got herself in listening to her cousin’s sweet 
voice, and gazing in astonishment at her love- 
ly, happy face. Indeed, it had got to be so 
much the habit at the farm to live in almost 
perfect silence, that Bernice’s cheerfulness 
was quite a wonder to Pet. When they left 
the table, Bernice said: 

“ Pet, come, get your hat, and show me the 
farm.” 

“ The grass is wet, but I’ve got thick boots, 
and I’m not afraid, if you’re not,” said Pet. 

As she ran up stairs to get her hat, she be- 
gan to sing. Bernice, who was peiatien up 
her dress, stopped to listen. 

The blue morning sky was smiling down on 
the earth, and the green meadows, with their 
buttercups and daisies bowing to each 
other (as if they were in place for a cotillon, 
and there had been a call of “Address your 
partner”), were smiling back again. Pet led 
Bernice to the lake, and to the buckthorn 
thicket, and showed her the willow pool, with 
that one lily in it—one blossomed every morn- 
ing, Pet said—and the big oak, and the bee- 
hives. Pet was explaining about the bees, 
how busy they were all day, when, happening 
to look up into Bernice’s face, she knew, some- 
how, that her cousin was not listening to her. 

“ Pet,” said Bernice, “is anything the mat- 
ter with your father?” 

“ Nothing more than usual,” answered Pet. 

“ Doesn’t he ever talk and laugh ?” 

“No—never,” Pet said, and looked up sor- 
rowfully at her cousin, all the animation and 
pleasure gone from her face. 

Bernice looked at her, and then at the 
bees going to and from the little door of the 
hive, and then she sat down on a rock, ancl 
took Pet on her lap. 

“ My darling!” she said, kissing her. Her 
eyes were full of tears, but Pet did not know 
exactly why. She thought Bernice was sorry 
for them, and indeed she was, but most of all 
for the gentle little girl who was growing up 
so solitary, without any of the healthy, frank 
intercourse of loving brothers and sisters, that 
made her so strong in hope and spirits. “ Pet,” 
said Bernice, “when do your brothers come 
home ?” 
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“They were to come home every Saturday 
night, and go back Monday mornings,” said 
Pet; “but they don’t come now.” 

“Why ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Pet; “ but they 
don’t seem to care about coming home. I 
haven’t seen them for three weeks.” 

“And where do they stay in the city?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

Bernice looked very grave. After a long 
time, she said: 

* Pet, how old are you?” 

“ Ten last winter,” said Pet. 

Then Bernice sat and studied a while longer. 
At last she said: 

“Pet, my dear child, something must be 
done to make your home happier. 1 have 
been thinking of taking you home with me, 
but that would only help you, and not the 
others. Your father is only forty years old— 
just in the prime of life—and he ought not to 
look so like an old man, who has outlived 
everything hopeful, and has no one to love 
him. Here he has two sons and a little 
daughter, enough, to make a strong, merry 
band of you, and you seem to be separated as 
much as if you had no interest in each other. 
Then your brothers must not spend their 
Sundays in the city, with no one to control or 
direct them; they will get into bad habits.” 

“ What can I do?” cried Pet, sobbing. 

“Tt is very hard to tell you what to do, Pet 
—and you can, after all, do very little. But 
somebody must be brave and cheerful here, 
and there is no one but you to do it.” 

“Well?” said Pet. 

“ Well, my love, you can sing. Your little 
voice is just like a bird’s.” 

“TI have forgotten my songs,” Pet said. “I 
used to know ‘The merry Sunshine,’ and 
‘God is Love, and ‘ Little Drops of Water,’ 
and ‘ The bright, rosy Morning,’ but I think I 
have forgotten the words now.” 

“You must think them up, and you must 
sing them. You must be just like a robin in 
the house. It wont do at all for you to grow 
sad and silent, as you are learning to do, 
Every little helps, and so you must sing a little 
song every time you feel sad, and make your 
face bright, like the sunshine here, and God 
will help you, I am sure.” 

“T will try,” said Pet. 

“T will come and see you as often as they 
can spare me at home,” said Bernice; “ and 
after awhile I think I can think of a good 
many plans to help you.” 

The next day, Bernice had to go away, but 
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it seemed to her the longer she stayed, the 
more lonely and gloomy the house seemed, 
and she never told Pet for a good many years 
how much she pitied her when she left her 
that day. Her uncle did not seem to care for 
anything; he was growing irritable, and al- 
most morose, and she thought her little cousin 
would have a hard time trying to help 
matters. 

But Pet was only ten yearsold. She dearly 
loved her father, and believed every word her 
beautiful Cousin Bernice told her, so she did 
just as she was bid. 

It was her good fortune to discover, the 
next morning, that the carnations in the door- 
yard had blossomed. She remembered that 
they were the only flowers her father had ever 
cared for; he liked their deep-red color and 
spicy scent, At first she thought that if she 
picked them, they would make him remember 
the old times when he used to bring them 
from the hot-house for her mother’s sick- 
chamber, but something in their bright faces 
tempted her to do it; so she put them in a 
glass, and placed it before her father’s plate 
on the breakfast-table. Breakfast was not 
quite ready, so she sat down in her little chair 
at the open door, and tried to think of her 
songs. : 

The words came to her as she sang. She 
carolled through three or four in such joyous 
tones that Auntie Freeman peeped out of the 
kitchen door to see what in the world had 
come over the child. There she sat, rocking 
back in her little chair, her curls flying, her 
eyes shining, her voice ringing clear and sweet 
through the empty hall. 

“Well, now,” said she, going back to her 
fried potatoes, “if that aint enough to de 
one’s heart good! I wonder what started the 
little thing at singing? She is usually as 
mum as a mouse. It’s a lonesome life for a 
child here—no one to indulge her or make 
much of her, and she as sweet a child as ever 
walked. I wonder if I'll have time #0 make 
her a sweet-cake before her father comes 
down ?” 

While Auntie Freeman, her heart warmed 
by Pet’s singing, was mixing the nicest cake 
she knew how to make, for the little girl's 
breakfast, Mr. Day had come down stairs in 
his slippers. He stood behind the little rock- 
ing-chair, listening attentively, until Pet forgot 
aline. Then he said: 

“And the summer fields grow green.” 

“O yes,” exclaimed Pet, jumping up; 
“that’s it, isn’t it?” and so happy was she 
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with her own free singing, that she caught 
his hand, and jumped up and down, carolling ; 


“* While the thrush sings in the tree-boughs, 
And the sunlight falls on Jean, 
My own little girl, 
My gay little girl, 
Gathering home the cows!’ 


“T thought I’d forgot it, father,” she cried, 
“until I commenced; and then it just sung 
itself.” 

For the first time in many months, Mr. 
Day, in looking down at his glad little daugh- 
ter, smiled. 

“ Now hear me sing ‘ Harvest Home,’ ” said 
she. “Auntie hasn’t brought in the breakfast 
yet.” 

So, instead of scowling darkly, while he 
waited to have the dishes put on, Mr. Day sat 
contentedly in the shadow of the door-vines, 
while Pet sang a merry harvest song of reapers 
binding grain. 

When they went in to breakfast, Pet kept 
fast hold of her father’s hand, until he got to 
his seat. Then she wondered what he would 
say to the carnations. He didn’t say any- 
thing, but he turned the glass around and 
around in his hand, and smelled of the rich 
blossoms, all wet with dew, and he actually 
looked happy. Pet could hardly believe her 
eyes. 

The fact was, Mr. Day had dwelt on the past 
80 long that he took no thought of the pres- 
ent. He forgot that he still had blessings— 
that his sons were promising, that his little 
daughter dearly loved him, that the world 
was alive, and full of just such fresh beauty as 
used to delight him; and Pet’s singing and 
the glowing flowers somehow surprised him. 
When he went out to his work, he was arous- 
ed from the half-stupor he had lived in so 
many months; everything seemed remarkably 
glad and gay. He looked around quite cheer- 
fully, when a man said: 

“Good-morning, Neighbor Day! Splendid 
weather !” 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Day, looking atten- 
tively at the blue sky, and then around him 
at the bright fields; “ it’s a very fine day.” 

“T have been wanting to see you for a good 
spell,” said Farmer Simpson; “how’s your 
son Frank doing in the city?” 

“Very well, I guess,” answered Mr. Day, 
trying to remember how long it was since he 
had seen his boys. 

“Ah, then, if he’s doing well, perhaps you 
wouldn’t care; but I’ve had him in my mind, 


ever since I had a letter from my wife's 
brother, who’s a merchant in Boston, saying 
that if he could find a nice-looking, trusty lad, 
of about fourteen, he’d pay him twenty dol- 
lars a month, and if he staid by him, promote 
him in a year or two. But perhaps Frank is 
doing as well as that now.” 

He was not doing near as well as that. In- 
deed, it came out that Frank was very much 
dissatisfied with his situation, which was one 
of hard work and small pay, and was planning 
to run away and go to sea. Mr. Day went to 
the city, and effected a new state of things 
with much of his old ability, and Master 
Frank was settled with Pevere & Ross for life, 
as it afterwards proved. He came home on a 
visit, after a fortnight’s trial, and seemed quite 
contented, for his father was much more con- 
versable and pleasant, and there was Pet, 
always singing, and waiting on them, so bright 
and handy that he declared she was growing 
“a real little lady.” 

Then in September came another pleasant 
time. It was Mr. Day’s birthday, and Bernice 
came out of the city to help celebrate it. A 
gentleman with a black beard, and very pleas- 
ant eyes,came with her, and Pet somehow 
knew, though nobody told her, that this Mr. 
Maples was some time to be Bernice’s 
husband. 

They had supper out of doors, under the 
big oak, and Bernice and Pet piled black- 
berries, and cut cake, and sliced ham, until 
they were tired, but Pet was very happy. 

“O Bernice,” she whispered to her cousin, 
as she watched her father sitting under the 
trees, talking to Mr. Maples, “ you can’t think 
how much better papa is. He seems to know 
what he is doing now, and he smiles, and 
talks tome. Aint it so good? See him now, 
talking to Mr. Maples. Don’t he Jook real 
bright? I wonder what they are saying? See 
how surprised he is.” 

“My dear, 1 will tell you,” said Bernice, 
kissing the child’s rosy cheek. “ Mr. Maples 
is going into business in New York, by-and- 
by, and he wants your father to go into part- 
nership with him. It will be a very nice plan 
for him, and for you, and for the boys. You 
ean have your beautiful home again, and I 
shall have you to live with me part of the 
year, after I am married.” 

“© Bernice! what kind of business is it?” 
asked Pet. 

“ Making and selling piano-fortes,” answer- 
ed Bernice. “They will have a large 
manufactory, and make a great deal of money, 
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I expect. Why, my darling, what are you 
erying for?” 

“ Because I’m so glad,” sobbed Pet. 

“ Well, don’t cry, but think how nice it will 
be.” 

“Father shall have his library again, and 
Aubrey shall go to school, and I'll have my 
dear old French teacher, Miss Noyon, and my 
piano.” 

“Yes, your piano. Come, now, and sing 
for Mr. Maples; I promised that he should 
hear you, and it’s growing late.” 

They rose up from the grass—Pet clinging 
to her cousin, apparently too happy for any 
more words, but she murmured, looking with 
eloquent eyes towards her father: 

“O Bernice, you said that if I tried, God 
would help me, and he has?” 

This all happened six or seven years ago. 
Pet is a young lady now, and sits at the head 
of her father’s table. They have a beautiful 
home, and Auntie Freeman is their house- 


keeper. Mr. Day looks ruddy and peaceful, 
sitting by his cheerful hearth, while the warm 
rooms are full of light and comfort, and happy 
voices. They have a great many friends. In 
Mr, Day’s chamber is a picture of his wife, 
but he has grown resigned to her death, and 
now thinks of her serenely and hopefully. He 
knows he has a great many blessings on earth, 
and when he dies, if he is as good as she was, 


. he will see her again. 


A great many gentlemen admire Pet very 
much, and occasionally one gets up courage to 
ask her to come and make him a happy home, 
also; but she has never been persuaded to 
leave her father. She seems to live for his 
comfort, and when she sings to him in the 
long, cosy winter evenings, his heart grows so 
warm and strong with love for her, that tears 
burn in his eyes, and he pushes his chair back 
from the hearth, ashamed of crying, as a man 
always is, and says that the fire is too hot. 


THE OCEAN-BIRD. 


BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


"Twas on a calm, a quiet night, 
As onward went our bark, 

From leeward there appeared in sight, 
From mid the gathering dark, 

A little bird that did alight 

Upon our very topmost height; 

And one could see, by gentle light 
Shed by the silvery stars, 

Its tinge was gray, with spots of white, 
The bird upon our spars. 


As I stood listening by, I heard 
A sailor tell a tale— 
It was about the ocean-bird— 
Of hurricane and gale; 
He said, “ When every hope was past, 
When every moment seemed our last, 
Then distant cries came o'er the deep— 
We hailed them with a cheer; 
The warning waves were sunk in sleep, 
The ocean-bird was near. 


“ And onward dashed our gallant ship, 
Nor bated speed till when 
Arose froin the horizon’s dip 
The land upon our ken; 
Till from the shore came peacefully 
24 


Sweet vesper hymns across the sea; 
That bird to us seemed as of old 
To shepherds did the star 
That beckoned them to leave their fold, 
And come to peace afar. 


“ Bee, see,” said he, “it soars on high, 

Or curvingly it sinks, 

Now piercing like a flash the sky, 
Now quietly it drinks, 

Or stoops unto the passing wave, 

As if it would essay to brave. 

It hath no resting-place—no home, 
Save on the ocean's breast; 

And when its evening hour has come, 
It sinks, and is at rest.” 


I knelt me down and to Him prayed, 
At whose divine command 

The storms and calms of life are made, 
The lowly or the grand; 

I prayed to him, “ Almighty, grant,— 

As wandering my life is spent 

Like ocean-bird which from its birth 
Is seeking place of rest,— 

That what's denied me here on earth, 
T’ll find among the blest,” 
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Litre Mintie Thorne tripped away out 
into the garden one day when her mother 
was busy over her sewing, with a little wad of 
white fur under her chubby arm, which, when 
she had found a seat on a little knoll, was 
transferred to her lap, and answered with a 
plaintive mew to Mintie’s information. 

“Now, Pussy Thorne, sit still and behave 
yourself, because we’re going to have a nice 
time out here in the garden.” 

Mintie’s dear, little pink-tipped fingers 
stroked the soft white fur until pussy’s round, 
yellow eyes began to blink, and her drowsy 
purr to break off into long intervals of silence. 
Then Miss Pussy would yawn most impolitely, 
showing those little miniature teeth which 
were so pearly-looking, and as cruel sharp 
like the long claws curled up in the hypocrit- 
ical velvety paws crossed over Mintie’s arm, 
and to make believe it was an accident, and 
not sleepiness at all, she would start up a 
louder purr than before, and lick with her 
little red tongue, which was as rough as a 
nutmeg grater. But it was too much for her, 
after all, that warm, sunshiny afternoon, and 
out there in the air all filled with sweets from 
beds of mignonette, and violet, and rose- 
bushes, and a hedge of sweet peas; and 
presently pussy made herself into a little 
round ball of white down, and was sound 


asleep without so much as giving a single 


purr. 

Mintie nestled her pet closer up in her 
arms, and smiled down upon her in a very 
motherly fashion, and sat still looking around 
her on the rainbow-tinted garden, the bright 
blue sky, and the pleasant home scene lying 
before her, and felt so drowsily happy that she 
longed to pour forth her satisfaction as the 
kitten had done. 

But presently she started up, alert and 
eager, to watch a great bumble-bee crawling 
into the purple bell of a petunia blossom. 
The movement dislodged Miss Pussy, who 
slid off onto the soft grass. She lifted up her 
head sleepily, winked once or twice at her 
little mistress, and then tucked her head 
again under her paws, and was safe in what- 
ever land little kittens go when they are 
sound asleep. 

“©, you funny, clumsy old fellow!” said 


THE HUMMING-BIRD FAIRY. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


Mintie, softly, peering into the petunia, and 
wondering if the  beautifully-tinted wall 
wouldn’t be torn into bits by the awkward 
movements of the bumble-bee, who, accord- 
ing to her ideas, was kicking and scrambling 
inside the petunia in a most unbecoming 
fashion. Mintie was hardly wise enough to 
know that the noisy old fellow was filling the 
bags attached to his legs with honey, but she 
watched him with a great deal of curiosity, 
starting back with a little cry, when he came 
buzzing out into her very face. 

The bumble-bee flew away, and then came 
a darling humming-bird. O, he was such a 
tiny creature, and so fairy-like with his gold 
and green plumage, and his fluttering, gauzy 
wings! He busied himself along while at the 
sweet honeysuckle which clambered over a 
high trellis, and then he flew to the tall 
cluster of milk-white lilies, and hovering and 
buzzing over them, dipped his long bill into 
their golden hearts. Mintie watched him in 
silent delight, scarcely daring to breathe lest 
she should frighten away the dainty exquisite 
creature who had come to the lily’s banquet. 

The gold and green atom was poised airily 
over the lilies, one by one receiving his rifling 
caress. Perhaps the honeyed nectar was in- 
toxicating, perhaps the lilies whispered some 
flattering word about his diamond eyes which 


‘turned his brain, or he may have thought the 


white crouching form only another huge 
blossom ; but at all events the humming-bird 
went buzzing down into the jaws of destruc- 
tion, aiming for the lower flower when, right 
beneath the stalk, was pussy’s white face, no 
sleepiness in it now, but the round, yellow 
eyes quite green with a savage glare. 

Little Humming-Bird’s buzzing music had 
disturbed her nap, and pricking up her ears to 
see what it meant, pussy saw the little fellow 
darting from flower to flower. Straightway 
all her cruel, crafty nature was aroused. 
Silently, as if her little paws were shod with 
velvet, writhing and crouching she crept close 
to the lily-stalk and waited there, and down 
went Humming-Bird. 

There was a dash of something soft and 
white, a flash of yellow green eyes, a quick 
toss of little paws with the wicked claws all 
unsheathed. The lily-stalk swayed as if rocked 
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by a hurricane, and Mintie rushed forward 
with a wild cry, for the firet time aware what 
was happening. 

Her fierce grip upon pussy’s throat un- 
locked the clenched jaws, and little Humming- 
Bird dropped to the ground. Pussy was 
whisking her tail angrily, but Mintie kept her 
away with her foot while she took up the poor 
little fellow. His gold and green breast was 
all rumpled and wet, his bright little eyes 
were closed, and he lay in her hand still and 
motionless, but for the panting which proved 
he was not really dead. Closing her soft little 
fingers very carefully over him, Mintie ‘ran 
into the house, shouting with all her lungs: 

“O, mother, mother! naughty pussy has 
killed a humming-bird !” 

Her mother came, very earnest to learn and 
see, and she brought a glass dish and told her 
little daughter to put the little creature into 
it, and they would soon find out how badly he 
was hurt. 

Sure enough, as soon as he felt himself free 
from any touch, Master Humming-Bird perch- 
ed up his cunning head, and opened his eyes, 
and stared around him in amazement. Then 
he hobbled up, stretched out first one little 
wisp of a leg and then the other, tipped his 
bill so that he could examine his neck and 
breast, smoothed out the rumpled feathers, 
spread his gauzy wings, in fact went through 
a general investigation, and with a lively little 
chirrup pronounced himself all right. He 
made a very funny attempt to walk up the 
smooth, steep sides of the crystal walls which 
enclosed him, and tumbled back rather crest- 
fallen, at which Mintie laughed heartily. 

I presume he resented it asa piece of im- 
pertinence, for he straightened himself up, 
stretched forth his fairy pinions, and soared 
triumphantly where he could not climb. 
Round and round the ceiling, over their heads 
soared the pretty creature, till suddenly spy- 
ing an open window he darted through with 
a clear, sweet little ery of farewell. 

Mintie caught her breath, scarcely able to 
tell whether she wanted to laugh or cry. Her 
mamma, looking into the dilated, wondering 
blue eyes; settled the matter in her gentle way. 

“Tt is very nice, isn’t it, dear, that pussy’s 
naughty teeth didn’t injure the darling little 
humming-bird? It can go home now to its 
cunning little nest, and relate a wonderful 
adventure to the little midgets there.” 

Whereupon Mintie smiled pleasantly, bat 
the deep wonderment was still left in her 
eyes, After a long silence it found vent. 
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“Mother, what do you suppose the hum- 
ming-bird said, what did it mean by that little 
cry when it flew away ?” 

The mother answered laughingly : 

“O, I suppose it was saying that it must | 
hurry away to help at the fairy feast, and of 
course it wanted to thank you from saving it 
from the cat.” 

Mrs. Thorne returned to her work, and 
Mintie went back to the garden with her little 
brain filled with a great many puzzling ideas. 
Her mother’s words were still in her mind 
when she was left alone in her lace hung bed 
that night, and her curly head was rather 
restless on the white pillow. Presently she 
reached out and drew away the lace screen. 
She did not believe there were any mosquitoes 
to trouble her, and she wanted to see the 
beautiful white moonbeams stealing through 
the window, and leaving their silvery track on 
the carpet. What a splendid night it was! 
Just the night she had read that fairies love. 
O dear! she wished she could go with the 
humming-bird to the fairy feast. 

No sooner were the words spoken than 
Mintie gave a little shriek of delight; for, 
what do you think, right along through the 
flood of moonlight sailed the dear little hum- 
ming-bird, and, perched lightly on the green 
and gold saddle his little downy back made 
for her, was just the dearest, cunningest, 
loveliest little elf that ever was seen. She 
wore a green satin skirt with a gold shade like 
a humming-bird’s plumage, and her waist was 
all one flash of diamonds, where she had em- 
broidered the white velvet with the priceless 
gems. But her bright eyes outshone the 
diamonds as she nodded her pretty little head, 
and smiled gayly into Mintie’s amazed face, 
and the motion set a twinkle the queerest 
little earrings that ever you heard about. 
What were they, indeed, but just the tinest 
atoms of humming-birds with little, gauzy, 
outspread wings, all of emerald, and diamond, 
and gold? And another was fastened for a 
breastpin holding her scarf, and when you 
looked closely there were others holding up 
the lace flowers of her skirt in their tiny 
beaks, and there was she herself mounted on 
the very humming-bird who had been saved 
from the cat by dear little Mintie Thorne. 

Not that Mintie seemed very little, but 
rather like a huge giant, as she sat up in her 
bed, and stared at this charming vision, for 
the little elf was no taller than her forefinger. 

“Do see the creature stare!” said a little 
fine voice; and the elf skipped away from the 
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bird, and slid down a moonbeam, and in a 
trice was right there on Mintie’s pillow. 

“] heard your wish, Mintie, and Humming- 
Bird and I have come to grant it. Iproniised 
him you should have your first wish grarited 
you, because you saved him from that fright- 
ful ogre you call a cat. But we never thought 
it would be anything so hard to grant as this. 
How are we ever to get your great body out 
of this window, and hide it from the eyes of 
our sentinels? But I suppose it must be done. 
Only we shall be in disgrace if we are dis- 
covered, for it is against the rules to admit 
mortals into our ring.” 

And she heaved a little sigh. 

“O,” said Mintie, eagerly, scrambling out 
of bed, and seizing her clothes. “I wont 
trouble you a bit, I’ll be ever so careful, and 
do just as you say.” 

“Yes, I know she will,” piped in little 
Humming-Bird; and Mintie thought it so 
queer that now she could understand his 
language very well. “She’s a dear child, and 
never makes mischief. She never tried to 
stop me from getting away. Do try and get 
her there, dear mistress. Then I shall feel as 
if I had rewarded her good service.” 

“ Well, we'll see what can be done. Bring 
me some of the stoutest moonbeams. I’m 
going to swing her out from this place in a 
trice.” 


Humming-Bird flew eagerly and brought his 
beak full, and somehow, under the fairy’s 
touch, they turned into stout ropes all ashine, 
and Mintie was not in the least afraid totrust 
herself to them, but when the swing was 
taade she sprang into it eagerly, and landed 
safely on the green turf below the window. 

“Oho!” said she to herself; “ I wonder if 
Auntie Jane will ever dare to tell me again 
there are no such things as fairies? Shan’t I 
have a splendid story to tell to-morrow 
morning?” 

And she laughed out, but was checked by 
the little fairy who flew up to her, and held 
up her wisp of a finger threateningly. 

“Speak or laugh aloud again, and you will 


in utter silence, till she was safely away from 
her own home, out in the pretty little meadow 
lying between the house and the river, which 
lay like a broad ribbon of silver under the 
witching spell of the moonlight. 

As soon as they were away from the house, 
the fairy’s spirits seemed to revive, and she be- 
gan to chatter gayly with the humming-bird, 


now and then giving a word of condescending 
patronage to Mintie. 

“We shall get the whole matter settled to- 
night, Master Hum. The queen will see 
justice done. Before the feast she holds the 
court of justice, and your ease will come up 
among the first. I don’t fancy Miss Pea- 
Blossom feels particularly easy in her mind.” 

Then she turned her head graciously 
toward Mintie, and explained: 

“I am the protectress, the guardian fairy 
of the humming-birds; and Master Hum here 
has received foul wrong from the tricksome 
fairy, Pea-Blossom, who came to his nest, 
and lay in wait for his coming home, and 
seized him upon his entrance, and made him 
fill her glass with honey, on peril of losing 
his life and his little ones. He had only just 
obtained it after his fearful adventure with 
the cat, and was two thoroughly exhausted 
with his labors to procure any more before 
the flowers had closed up and gone to bed. 
So his children and he were left supperiess. 
The case is more aggravating, because of the 
recent untimely death of Buzz his wife.” 

“Poor little Hum!” said Mintie. “I would 
have given you some nice sugar and water if 
you had waited at our house.” 

“Now,” said the fairy, “ we are approaching 
the fairy ring. You must let me put this 
invisible cap on your head, and hide you in 
the thicket. From the crowd of arrivals I 
judge that the queen is on her way, and I 
must hasten to be in my place to offer my 
allegiance. Hum will remain here until I 
give the signal.” 

She slipped down nimbly from Hum’s back, 
shook out her green and gold skirt, took a 
little crystal wand from her belt, and glanced 
into the mirror set in the top to see that her 
hair was not disarranged. Then she began a 
low, sweet song, took two or three quick steps 
with her wee feet, and danced off, looking 
like a little firefly. 

For a minute it seemed to Mintie as if 
there was nothing but a great whirl of fire- 
flies dancing about in a cloud of mist; but 
then it cleared away, and lo! there before 
her eyes was just the prettiest fairy scene you 
can imagine. There were great arches of 
beautiful flowers all in a row, leading up toa 
throne made out of diamonds or dew-drops, 
one could not be sure whieh, they wavered 
and glittered so; and over the tlirone was a 
tiple rainbow, and away from it radiated 
great flashes of golden and rose-colored light, 
like the splendid shows of the far-away Arctic 
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skies, which some obliging ice-fairy must 
have lent from the treasury of the North 
Sea king; and all around the throne in lines 
of varying colors, some in silver, some in gold, 
and some in dresses like the hue of every 
flower that blows under tropic or temperate 
skies, were ranged the kneeling fairies, their 
little white arms crossed over their silver 
wands, and their pretty heads bowed in 
homage. 

Mintie Thorne’s eyes were like saucers, so 
wide open were they in awe and admiration, 
and her mouth was like a cornelian ring. 
Master Hum thought she was going to cry 
out in delight, and he tapped her with his 
bill, in a grave, warning fashion. So Mintie 
kept still, and looked and listened. 

I cannot tell you anything about the queen, 
because she was so much more splendid and 
beautiful than the fairy of the humming- 
birds, and I’ve exhausted all my lovely words 
in describing her. But she wore a crown on 
her head, and she had a sceptre in her hand, 
and her robes were of white velvet with a 
diamond fringe to match the throne; and 
from all these diamonds under that Northern 
aurora light, there streamed out such a glory 
of scintillating sparkles, it was almost too 
dazzling to look upon. Then there arose the 
most enchanting music; and when it ended 
the queen waved her wand, and the fairies 
all rose, and it was like the blossoms in a 
flower-garden suddenly taking to themselves 
wings. The queen rose, too, and walked in 
dignified majesty, followed by six maids of 
honor, in silver dresses, with plumes in their 
hair, down the long line through the arches. 
There she paused, and said: 

“Send now for my minister of state and 
the clerk. I will hold the court of justice 
before the feast is announced.” 

There was a great flutter at these words, 
and Mintie saw a graceful little creature in a 
pink dress, with wings for all the world like 
the sweetpea blossom, turn pale and catch at 
her neighbor for support. 

Master Hum tapped Mintie with his bill, 
and nodded toward her, and Mintie knew 
she must be the culprit. Pea-Blossom was 
creeping away under a brake leaf, when the 
humming-bird’s fairy came hurrying after 
her, and brought with her two green-jacketed 
little fellows, who stood one on either side of 
Pea-Blossom, and kept guard over her, 
Everybody seemed to know just what to do. 
Half a dozen attendants brought another 
throne, not shining with diamonds but made 
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all of jet; and the maid of honor laid over 
the queen’s white dress a mantle made, I 
should judge, out of the downy back of some 
gray miller before he had singed himself in 
anybody’s lamp; and then the queen took 
her place on the throne, and a dozen great 
black beetles came and ranged themselves 
behind her like a grim row of soldiers. And 
by this time everybody looked grave and 
solemn, little Pea-Blossom among the rest. 
And the minister of state, a grave, important 
fellow, sat at the queen’s right hand, and his 
clerk with a basket of white peony leaves 
beside him, and a thorn for a pen, and a 
plump cherry for an ink-bottle, sat beyond 
him; and a great silence fell upon the whole 
place until the queen spoke in her sweet, 
sorrowful voice, while the arctic lights were 
turned down. 

“ Now I will hear what has gone wrong in 
my absence.” 

Then two little, green-jerkined fellows 
came forward, and entered complaints of one 
Master Green Bottle, who had held such a 
carouse when other people were in bed, that 
all his neighborhood had been kept awake as 
by continual thunder. 

Master Green Bottle set up for defence, 
first, that he had the toothache from eating 
too heartily of maple syrup, and secondly, 
that he was in his own house; and if the 
neighbors had been asleep as they ought to 
have been, they wouldn’t have known any- 
thing about it. 

The queen dismissed him with a severe 
reprimand, but no other punishment. Sev- 
eral other cases were disposed of, and then 
came the fairy who had brought Mintie; and 
when she appeared, Master Hum flew quietly 
along to her side, and making his very re- 
spectful bow to the august company assem- 
bled there, he waited meekly for the opportu- 
nity to give his testimony. 

The fairy spoke very eloquently, appealing 
to her majesty’s sympathy: 

“Here,” said she, “was a poor, bereaved 
husband left with a helpless family of young 
orphans dependent entirely upon him for 
food. In performing his arduous task, he 
had the misfortune to fall into the clutches 
of a crafty animal, losing all his carefully- 
gathered store, and only with his 


_ life through the interposition of a friendly 


mortal. Weak with his fright and pain, im- 
mediately upon his escape, he set himself 


again to gathering the honey for his starving 
brood, and after much wearisome exertion 


/ 


he succeeded. He flew: home, grateful for 
his safety and success, and behold! there, 
less pitiful than cruel animal or thoughtless 
mortal, a fairy, a true, living fairy, with wings 
and wand, seized him and relentlessly robbed 
him of his hardly-won store, leaving him 
never a drop for his crying children. To 
gratify her own indolence and mischievous 
spirit, the wicked thief had robbed poor 
Master Hum. He had come to her, the 
patron of his kind, for redress; and with 
many earnest pleas for her majesty’s atten- 
tion, the humming-bird fairy laid the case 
before the august court, bowed and retired. 
Master Hum corroborated all her statements. 
The queen’s brow was stern. She bent 
her head and consulted a moment with her 
minister of state, and then said, in a loud, 
authoritative voice : . 
“Who is this recreant fairy? Let her 
name be called. Let her step forward and 
declare herself innocent or guilty.” 
Poor Pea-Blossom was thrust forward by 
the guards, and she fell upon her knees, 
trembling in every limb, and crying out, 
pitifully : 
“Guilty, your majesty! But it was only 
done in frolic. I did not think what would 
come of it.” - 
“In frolic!” repeated the queen, indignant- 
ly; “and poor Master Hum’s birdlings must 
go supperless to bed to give youa frolic. I 
blush to find a subject of mine so wickedly 
thoughtless. You shall have a lesson to 
teach you better consideration.” 
She paused to listen to a suggestion from 
the prime minister, and then rose to give the 
sentence : 
“Hear my decree, O faithful and loyal 
subjects! The share of to-night’s feast which 
belongs to Pea-Blossom shall be confiscated 
and sent to Hum’s family.” 
A murmur of applause came from the 
fairies. Pea-Blossom lifted her head and 
looked vastly relieved. 
“ But that is not all,” continued the queen, 
looking sternly at the culprit. The viands 
shall be wrapped up—in—Pea-Blossom’s 
wings, which Hum shall cut off with his 
beak.” 
Pea-Blossom wrung her hands, and shrieked : 
“ Not my wings! O, your gracious majesty, 


spare my wings!” 


not my wings! Let him cut off my hair, but : 


The Humming-Bird Fairy. 


“No,” said the queen; “there is no repeal 
of my sentence. Advance, Hum, and perform 
your duty faithfully.” 

Pea-Blossom wrung her hands, and knelt 
and implored in frantic tones for mercy, but 
the queen was relentless. 

“It is a good lesson, and one I fear that is 
needed, Let every one take warning by this 
unhappy Pea-Blossom, and beware of seeking 
amusement or entertainment at the expense 
of the innocent.” : 

She waved her head, and Hum, nothing 
loth, for he remembered his poor famished 
children at home, advanced toward Pea- 
Blossom who was held by the guard. Two 
snips of his long, slender bill, as sharp asa 
little razor, and the pretty pink wings dropped 
down upon the mossy ground, and Pea-Blos- 
som, with hanging head and shame-stricken 
face, stood before them all, that deplorable 
thing, a fairy without any wings. 

“Go!” said the queen; “and remember, 
Pea-Blossom, no wingless creature is allowed 
at our fairy revels. Hide yourself in retire- 
ment, and ponder well this useful lesson, so 
that, when two moons have waxed and 
waned, and your wings shall have grown out 
again, you may come to us a wiser and better 
fairy.” 

She descended from her ebon throne, threw 
off the sombre mantle, and smiling radiantly, 
cried out, clapping her hands thrice: 

“Ho! now for the feast and the revel!” 

And all became bright and dazzling again, 
and up came the humming-bird fairy to 
Mintie, crying, earnestly : 

“Hasten! hasten! your presence will be 
discovered. They are marking out the ring 
for the dance, and will find you here.” 

She hurried her along so swiftly that 
Mintie was near falling; and swinging her up 
the moonbeam ladder, the humming-bird’s 
fairy tumbled the little mortal girl into her 
soft white bed, and said, “ good-night !” 

In the morning, early, Mintie Thorne came 
dancing into her mother’s room. 

“O mamma, mamma! I know all about 
the humming-bird. I have been to see the 
fairies. O, I can tell you such a beau—ti—ful 
story. I dreamed—no, I didn’t. I saw—I 
don’t know, I am sure. Did I dream, or 
didn’t 1?” 

And to this day Mintie can’t say whether 
she dreamed or not. 
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THE LADY ANNE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


I supPosE the reader never heard of Mad- 
emoiselle Beatrice, an actress who bid fair, so 
the critics said, to eclipse Mrs. Siddons her- 
self, but who was stopped short in her career 
by a tragedy so strange as scarcely to have 
a parallel in the whole history of bloody 
accidents, 

Nobody knew where this woman came 
from, nor where she disappeared to. She 
came and went like a meteor. My thought is 
a commonplace one, though everybody else 
vied in imagining unheard-of origins and ex- 
periences for her. I think it likely that she 
was a girl born in common life, such an one as 
we see once in a while, more superb than 
women born to thrones often are. I think that 
she, conscious of her genius, and well knowing 
that a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country, knowing that though she 
might blaze like a sun amongst them, her 
familiar friends would never own her for any- 
thing but a rush-light, knowing all this, she 
had cut loose from all familiar associations, 
and, secure in the obscurity of her former life, 
had boldly struck out in a new one. Not 
only boldly struck out, but desperately, too. 
Everything to win, or everything to lose. 

If any one should object that a girl just out 
of obscurity could not have borne such sud- 
den elevation so coolly, so even disdainfully, 
I would say that no reality can equal the 
creations of an ardent imagination. She had, 
doubtless, in her dreams, fancied herself in 
every possible situation of splendor and eclat, 
and was not surprised when her dream came 
true; or, maybe, fancied herself still dreaming. 

Still, this is only my guess. Mademoiselle 
may have been a grand duchess for anything 
that I know to the contrary. 

The first heard of her, she appeared in the 
little city of C——, dropped from the moon, 
maybe, and advertised to give three Shakspe- 
rian readings. She declined to say where 
she came from, and nobody could find out. 
She had taken good care of that, coming 
quietly to the hotel, and bringing only one 
trunk with her. 

A few people went the first night, a re- 
spectable audience attended the second, and 
on the third, the hall was packed to over- 
flowing. Everybody was there, and every- 


body went wild over her. Her reading was 
electric, and such a voice had not been heard 
out of heaven before. It was rich, sweet and 
ringing; it was deep, it was tender, it was 
more than words could tell; and she had, not 
one voice, but a dozen; she had more tones 
than could be counted. 

They interrupted her repeatedly with en- 
thusiastic applause. Mademoiselle waited 
calmly for them to be quiet. They encored 
the last piece, and had like to tear the house 
down. Mademoiselle entered her carriage 
and was driven home while they shouted, as 
they were informed after having blistered 
their hands and called themselves hoarse. 

Sometimes an audience wont bear impu- 
dence, sometimes it will. These people went 
home enslaved by the cool disdain of a girl 
whom they had not heard of a week before. 

She was waited on the next day by critics, 
managers, milliners, and adorers of all stamps. 
They found her as cool as they had expected, 
and perfectly non-committal. She did not 
care to relate her history. Indeed, she had 
nothing to tell. She had no past, it was all 
future, They were quite at liberty to invent 
any romances they pleased about her. She 
should contradict nothing. 


To all their entreaties she absolutely refused _ 


to read again, at that time, at least. At some 
future time she might do herself the honor, 
at present she was going immediately to the 
city of M—. 

People pried, and surmised, and questioned, 
and finally, came out at the same hole they 
went in at. 

The next day she went to M——, one of 
the most fashionable and critical cities in the 
country; and there a quiet advertisement 
announced that Mademoiselle Beatrice would 
give three readings from Shakspeare and 
other poets, There was no reference to any- 
body, or to her having read before, only the 
single announcement. Of course, in a city 
where stars have to come out in letters three 
feet long, this little notice didn’t attract 
much attention. A few went listlessly, just 
for a change, and sat near the door, so that 
they could go out without disturbing anybody 
when they felt themselves too much bored. 
A few critics and persons of note sat in the 
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centre of the house, very much astonished to 
find themselves and each other there. It 
transpired that each one of those potent per- 
sonages had that day received a note with 
tickets, the note without signature, asking 
them to spare an hour that evening to decide 
whether a candidate for histrionic success 
should win, or go out in darkness like a spark 
in the night. Not one had felt like declining 
so singular, not to say tragical-sounding an 
invitation; and there they were, looking 
curiously for the advent of this person whom 
they were to judge. 

She appeared promptly at the moment, and 
instantly every one felt the presence of a 
power. Some disarrangement of the light at 
the table where she was to read, obliged her 
to wait before taking her seat, and there was 
time to take in her whole physique. She was 
just the creature for tragedy. She was of 
medium height, slender but of majestic bear- 
ing, and her face, though not strictly beauti- 
ful in repose, could look dazzlingly beautiful 
when lighted by passion, as they saw before 
the evening was out; a finely-shaped head 
almost overladen with black hair, a brunette 
skin that was very clear, and brilliant, pene- 
trating dark eyes under straight black brows. 
Then such grace with such majesty never 
was seen before! She could float like a 
sylph, could tread like an empress, could trip 
like a fairy, yet all without being what any 
one couid call theatrical, Her motions would 
have been as suited to a drawing-room as to 

‘the board, and were enchanting anywhere. 

“T’m afraid to have her speak,” whispered 
one critic to another; “she'll break the spell. 
Did you ever see such a pose? Look at the 
bend of her head!” 

She spoke, and the spell, instead of being 
broken, was deepened irresistibly. Her voice 
was more wonderful than her movements. 
She hadn’t spoken a dozen words before her 
guccess was sure. 

Her rendering of the subjects she selected 
were revelations. New power and beauty 
came out, and in nothing did she imitate any 
other; she was as original as she was superb. 

Mademoiselle thonght fit to be a little 
more complacent here than she had been at 
C——. Indeed, her whole manner was 
changed. When not reading she had an 
absorbed look, as though dwelling yet in the 
imaginary scenes which she had been por- 
traying; or she stood drooping and pale, like 
some stricken creature who was too sad to 
smile even at their applause. 
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There was soinething so tragical in her 
look that every heart was touched. Her 
audience became an assemblage of champions. 
In some way she had been wronged, and 
they would right her; she was in danger, 
and they would protect her. But though 
injured, she was still an injured queen. 

When Mademoiselle Beatrice glided away 
from the platform that night, every eye fol- 
lowed her, and not one rose from his seat till 
he saw the last flutter of her sweeping black 
robe. 

The next day the cream of the intellectual 
aristocracy called on Mademoiselle, and were 
more enchanted with her in private than 
they had been in public. 

At this time Herman Boyce was playing at 
the Grand Theatre in M——. Everybody 
knows Herman Boyce, though that isn’t the 
name he went by. A star among actors, and 
a gentleman among gentlemen, he occupied 
a higher position, perhaps, than any other 
actor of his time. Ladies of rank smiled 
upon the handsome actor, men of genius 
hailed him as their peer, and managers bowed 
to him as to a young prince. 

I don’t think that I would have trusted my 
grandmother in Herman’s way. He had 
such a way of looking out of those green-blue 
eyes of his that no womankind could resist. 
He could make them, the eyes, not the wo- 
man, look any color, or express any emotion. 
I think that there were about a dozen men 
spoiled to make that fellow. He was heroic, 
he was tragical, he was fascinating, he was a 
mad-cap dare-devil, and he was a quiet, well- 
bred gentleman. He was, moreover, a bit of 
ascamp; not enough to lose reputation, or do 
any wanton harm, but yielding once in a 
while to poor human nature, then repenting 
comfortably at his leisure. 

One night he was playing Petruchio, in 
“Taming a Shrew,” and such a Petruchio as 
he made! That was the time that I was 
paying attention to Nell Gwinn, and I went 
to the theatre alone. I wouldn’t trust her to 
see that provoking, bewitching Petruchio, 
much as she loved me. I lied like the deuce, 
and pretended I had business of importance 
to transact, but would come up for a few 
minutes about nine o’clock. Nell sighed, and 


said, “ well ;” and I started off for the theatre. 
In the midst of the play who should I see 
but my Nell in the dress-circle, looking at 
Herman through an opera-giass, which she 
never removed from her eyes while I was in 
the house! 
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But this has nothing to do with the story I 
am telling, though I may as well remark, 
that this affair led to an explosion between 
us, which ended in our exchanging letters 
and each of us getting up a flirtation in 
another direction. 

You know that a sensitive person can tell 
if a very intent, commanding gaze is fixed 
upon him, and will not be able to rest till he 
has discovered where it comes from. Her- 
man felt such a gaze that night; not the 
ordinary stare of a theatre-goer, but some- 
thing intense that pierced through his outer 
consciousness, and seemed to read his inmost 
thought. He resisted so long as he could. 
“Somebody is trying to mesmerize me,” he 
thought; “I wont look!” And even in say- 
ing it, he turned and looked directly into a 
pair of eyes that dazzled him. 

The gaze was not withdrawn, though he 
met it deliberately, but still dwelt on him 
with an expression so searching, so mournful, 
that he felt chilled as well as fascinated. 
There seemed something aceusing in those 
eyes, as though he had done their owner a 
harm which should only be avenged in a look; 
and a momentary feeling of regret came over 
the actor, and dulled his part. But the next 
instant he cast it petulantly off, and threw 
himself into his character with new spirit. 
He would bring the light of a smile ate that 
mournful face, he determined. 

The theatre was one brilliant circle of 
smiling faces as the fascinating Petruchio 
tamed his wife. But there was one who 
never smiled. That stately lady who sat 
near the stage, wrapped in an ermine mantle, 
and with a golden chain in her black hair, 
this lady never smiled once. She sat with 
her gloved hands folded on her lap, her head 
inclined slightly forward, and her brilliant 
eyes fixed intently on the stage, critically 
watching every word and motion, particularly 
critical of the star actor. 

“Is the woman made of marble?” thought 
Herman; “or doesn’t she understand the 
language ?” 

With all his efforts, and though the house 
rang with applause, he failed to win that 
smile for which he had exerted himself more, 
perhaps, than hé had for any triumph for 

rs. 

He curled his lip with vexation as the eur- 
tain went down for the last time, and was so 
out of temper that he had half a mind not to 
go before the curtain when called. But Her- 
map was politic, and knew that even he 
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might suffer if he were too disdainful. Be- 
sides, she might be waiting to see him; and 
though she deserved to be disappointed, still 
he wanted to look at her again. 

Leading the fair Katharina, whom the 
audience didn’t want to see, he therefore 
stepped out and bowed to their renewed 
applause. But he bit his lip instead of smil- 
ing. The lady of the ermine mantle was not 
in her seat; but an elegantly-formed woman 
was going up the aisle, not even turning 
when she must have known that he had 
come out. Her long black robes trailed be- 
hind her in rustling folds, and he caught the 
sweep of a faultless neck and shoulders, as 
she sailed through the doorway. 

“What a figure! and what a step!” he 
muttered, looking after her. 

A friend met him behind the scenes. 

“Brook,” he said, impetuously, “who was 
the only woman who wouldn’t smile to- 
night? She sat directly before you, and she 
wore an ermine mantle.” 

“O, you noticed her! That is Mademoiselle 
Beatrice, who has been giving some dramatie 
readings in Apollo Hall. They say that she’s 
the lost Pleiad.” 

“Ah!” said the ane with a long-drawn 
circumflex. 

That altered the case. He no longer felt 
slighted. This wonderful lady, of whom he 
had that very day heard the most glowing 
accounts, had come to study him as one 
artist studies another. In that light her 
steady and grave attention was flattering. 
If she had not been pleased, she would not 
have looked at him. , 

At this same moment, Mademoiselle 
Beatrice was standing alone in her room, 
motionless like some image of a woman, the 
ermine slipping down from her fine shoulders, 
her brow bent with an anxious frown. As 
she stands there you see the power of the 
woman. It is no soft reverie that holds her; 
she is locked in intent thought. The faint 
and regular breathing told that the body was 
quietly carrying on its own functions inde- 
pendent of mental consciousness, the stern 
compression of the mouth showed that no 
ripple of lighter feeling tossed this steady 
current of the mind. 

She stood there long, so long that it was 
painful to see her; then the tense muscles 
melted, and she turned with a long sigh, and 
began throwing off her things; then sank 
into a chair. 

“There is no help for it!” she murmured, 
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wearily, yet with an undertone of passion. 
“I must see him and know him. He will 
seek me, I know by the way he looked to- 
night. And he willdo me harm! he will do 
me harm!” 

The blood surged up over her face, and her 
eyes sparkled, her expression a strange 
mingling of tremulous delight and terrified 
apprehension, like one who looks forward to 
both bliss and torment, too fascinated by the 
ene to avoid the other, its consequence. 

“He is fascinating!” she whispered, softly. 
“What grace and what insolence he has! 
But, O that unnatural play! Katharina is 
no type of a high-spirited or even shrewish 
woman; and if she was, that was not the way 
to tame her. No woman would be tamed so 
unless she was a lunatic. But it is evident 
that this Petruchio thinks so. Only don’t let 
him try it on me!” she concluded, starting 
up with flashing eyes. 

Mademoiselle Beatrice sat in her little par- 
lor the next morning, reading a new poem 
which promised to be effective in the delivery. 
Mademoiselle never wore any colors but 
black or white, and now she was dressed in a 
loose cashmere morning-robe trimmed with 
swan’s down. Her hair was all gathered 
back and twisted in loose and shining coils 
around a comb, looking as though its rich 
darkness might fall about her shoulders at 
any moment. She was looking somewhat 
pale, but very superb; and the position she 
took, seated in a throne-like arm-chair, with 
a hassoek in front of her on which her foot 
rested, added to the state of her appearance. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ Entrez!” said mademoiselle, who often 
spoke French, though her native language 
was evidently English. 

The door opened, showing two gentlemen. 

“Since you permit, mademoiselle,” said the 
foremost, bowing on the threshold. 

“QO, certainly. Come in, Mr. Barry,” said 
the lady, gently, with courtesy rather than 
with cordiality. And deliberately dropping 
her book to the carpet, she rose to receive 
them, but without advancing a step. 

“You are welcome, Monsieur Petruchio,” 
she added, in a faintly mocking tone, extend- 
ing*her hand to the actor without waiting for 
an introduction. 

Herman was the least in the world discon- 
certed. This woman was so grand, so self- 
possessed, and her eyes, instead of dropping, 
shone on him with all the cold brightness of 
jewels. 
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“Ah! do not remind me of my miserable 
failure to please you,” he said, in a tone of 
soft reproach. “I vowed last night never to 
play Petruchio again.” 

Mademoiselle was silent, uttering no 
disclaimer. 

“T am tempted to tell you what mademoi- 
selle said as we came out of the theatre last 
night,” Mr. Barry said, provoked at the lady’s 
coldness, since he wished the two to be 
friends. 

“Did I say anything worth repeating?” she 
asked, turning her eyes with a flash on the 
speaker. She had made a remark on purpose 
that it might be repeated, but not in her 
presence. 

“T thought that you commended the act- 
ing,” the gentleman said, in some confusion. 

The subject was dropped, and the lady as 
immediately changed her manner. No more 
the haughty woman; she seemed to melt to 
a timid and blushing girl. The very curves 
of her figure were different; the color swept 
softly in and out her cheek, her voice grew 
sweet and faltering, and most enchanting, 
because most unexpected; a little shy merri- 
ment broke out, now and then, in a laugh that 
bubbled silverly like the song of a bobolink. 

“We are in a predicament,” Herman said, 
when she had asked him some question about 
his company. “Mrs. Bolton, whose engage- 
ment was to commence next Monday night, 
is sick with a rheumatic fever, which will 
keep her in for months, perhaps. There is 
no one to take her place but the little Kath- 
arina of last night, and she has about as 
much tragedy in her as a cat has. I don’t 
know what we are todo. All the plays pre- 
pared are tragedies.” 

A change, slight but decided, came over 
the face of the lady as he spoke. The glow 
in her cheeks did not fade, but it became the 
glow of excitement, and not of diffidence; 
the form was drawn up ever so slightly, and a 
spark of fire burned in the widening eyes. 
She looked at him in silence. 

“Have you ever been on the stage, mad- 
emoiselle ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“T have only read,” she replied, quietly. 

“Do you intend to go on to the stage?” 
was the next question. 

“TI do.” 

“ When ?” 

“When a suitable opportunity offers,” re- 
plied mademoiselle, speaking in a measured 
tone, which could not hide a faint tremor 
underneath. 
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Herman restrained his ardor. He was not 
the manager, and he had not heard the lady 
read. But he got away as quickly as he 
could and found the manager, found the 
critics who had heard mademoiselle read, flew 
up and down the city all day, and finally 
went on to the stage that evening triumphant, 

Mademoiselle Beatrice would make her 
debut the next Monday evening as Lady 
Anne in Richard the Third! He had heard 
her recite that afternoon. They had gone 
over some of the scenes, and she was divine! 
O, this tiresome comedy! He longed to have 
it over. For those bright, grave eyes were 
not regarding him to-night. Mademoiselle 
was studying her part at home. 

Critics still remember that debut and the 
enthusiasm it excited. It is enough to say, 
then, that it was a great success. Richard 
felt himself almost overshadowed by this 
radiant, commanding creature. As he led 
her before the curtain into the tempest of 
applause and the flowers that fell about them, 
he felt the soft hand tremble in his, and he 
pressed it fervently as he felt that tremor. 
Did he deceive himself, or was there a faint 
pressure in return ? 

He accompanied her to her hotel, and 
begged for a few minutes when she would 
have dismissed him at the door. 

“Ah, well!” she said, indulgently. “Come 
in, though I warn you that I am sleepy, and 
shall be dull.” 

She looked anything but sleepy. Her 
cheeks were glowing with color that rivalled 
the scarlet shawl she wore, her lips were 
curved with a triumpbant smile, and her 
eyes were flashing magnificently. 

He stood and looked at her in a trance of 
passionate admiration. 

“I was never so tried as I was to-night!” 
he exclaimed. “Can you guess how almost 
impossible it was for me to go through my 
part, when that part was to be cruel and 
insulting to Lady Anne? I did not dare to 
look at you.” 

“You mistake,” she said, half turning away 
from him. “ You looked at me all the time.” 

“T had to; but still, I did not dare,” he said, 
ardently. “I was in danger of losing my part. 
I only went through by force.” 

“Ah, silence! I have heard flattery enough 
for one evening,” she replied, carelessly, but 
with a lingering sweetness of tone. 

“I do not flatter; I love you!” he said, 
passionately, catching her hand as she turned 
away, and falling on his knees at her side. 
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She turned and looked down into the eyes 
uplifted to hers. The beautiful, beseeching 
face, the luring eyes, the graceful form at her 
feet—her heart thrilled at sight of them. But 
something in that look and attitude reminded 
her of the scene of a few hours before, and 
steeled her with the memory of its mocking. 

“Are we rehearsing, Richard?” she asked, 
with a soft laugh. “If so, let us take some 
other play. Iam not in love with the Lady 
Anne’s character, or her fate.” 

He dropped the hand, and rose slowly to 
his feet, his eyes downcast a moment, before 
looking again at her. 

“You think me acting,” he said, in a deep- 
toned voice which spoke of suppressed anger. 
“I keep myself and my masks apart, except 
at the professional times. If you knew me, 
you would know that.” 

He was looking at her with a haughty gaze 
when he ended. 

“IfI knew you, yes!” she repeated, more 
softly. “But, consider! I saw you first last 
Thursday night, and spoke to you first Friday 
morning. This is Monday. That makes four 
days of acquaintance.” 

“Yes,” he said, in a voice of renewed sweet- 
ness, going nearer, and touching her arm 
with his hand. “But Romeo and Juliet loved 
in a less number of hours; and they loved till 
death.” 

She struggled as she feli herself yielding. 

“ They loved till death,” she said, “ because 
their death came soon. I have always thought 
that if they had lived they would have got 
tired of each other.” 

He turned away abruptly. 

“T cannot touch a hand that laughs at 
love!” he said, going to the door. 

She watched him as he walked away, long- 
ing to have him turn. But he only bowed 
without looking at her, murmured an apology 
for keeping her up so late, and opened the door. 

“Herman!” she said, breathlessly. He 
turned instantly. She stood holding beseech- 
ing hands toward him, her eyes full of 
regretful tears. 

He shut the door, and was at her side in an 
instant. 

“ Beatrice!” he whispered, passionately. 

She covered her blushing face with her 
hands, and said no word. 

He wrapped his arm about her, and drew 
her unresisting form to his bosom. 

“Say you love me!” he said, holding her 
closely, and taking away the hands from her 
rosy face. 
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O, sweet, faltering lips that murmured that 
only half-heard assent! He bent his head 
and kissed them with lips as passionately 
tender. 

Then followed a life of intoxication. There 
are few lives as brilliant as that of a star 
actress or singer, and Mademoiselle Beatrice 
lived in an atmosphere of splendor and adula- 
tion. And, more to her than either, she lived 
in an atmosphere of love. Real or mimic life, it 
was the same. Whether as Richard he mur- 
mured with guileful tongue— 


“But "twas thy heavenly face that led me on;” 


whether as Lady Macbeth she felt his love 
crown her ambition; whether in Richelieu 
she clung to him, and listened to his fatherly 
fondness—in each and every character, his 
heart spoke through the part that veiled it. 
It was love sporting in the mask, but love’s 
self always. 

The winter melted away like a dream, as 
fair and frail as its own frost-work. There 
had been two or three short engagements in 
other cities, and their last for this season was 
one more week in M——, the scene of madem- 
oiselle’s debut. 

In all this time she had won everywhere 
new lamrels. And not only was the actress 
triumphant, but the woman was worshipped. 
Her apartment at the hotel was the constant 
resort of the first literary and artistic gentle- 
men of the city, and more than one brilliant 
offer had she refused. But this tender, pas- 
sionate heart cared but for one thing—love. 
All her other triumphs were but of worth as 
they pleased her lover. At his word she 
* would cheerfully have renounced them. 

Poor Beatrice was too fond for her own 
good. She saw that, indeed, but was power- 
less to help herself. She knew that with less 
than her charms another woman might have 
compelled Herman to sue on bended knee for 
that which he took from her now as a matter 
of course. But it was his way, she thought 
sadly. She supposed that men always loved 
women less when they were quite sure of 
being beloved. She knew that Herman loved 
her, though he was sometimes careless. She 
cared little for certain reports that reached 
her at times, so she assured herself. They 
were utterly false. They were only repeated 
because people didn’t know the relations ex- 
isting between her and Herman. 

But in spite of her pretended confidence, 
mademoiselle was fiercely jealous of any lady 
who approached her lover. The most insig- 
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nificant stock-actors who played the part of 
page, or washing-maid, and as such had deal- 
ings with him, she watched with angry, 
scornful eyes. Poor Jenny Beech, who took 
the part of Marian de Lorme in Richelieu! 
mademoiselle hated ever after for that kiss the 
cardinal gave her. 

“On the stage it is only proper to pretend 
to kiss,” she said, having labored to bring the 
subject up, without appearing to have done 
so. “Only bold, bad ereatures will give or 
take a real kiss because the play allows it.” 

The sidelong glance of scorn which she cast 
on Jenny as she swept away made that 
young woman’s face blaze. Poor Jenny had 
always adored Herman, and felt herself re- 
warded for all her waste of affection by this 
stray kiss, which she never would have got in 
any other way. 

There were sometimes stormy scenes be- 
tween the two lovers, at first ending in im- 
mediate reconciliation, later, resulting some- 
times in days of estrangement. 

There had been such a quarrel during this 
spring engagement, and they had not met 
from Friday night till Monday morning. Then 
he came carelessly, and gave her a smiling 
greeting as though there had been nothing 
the matter. 

She held his hand, and looked at him 
earnestly. 

“Herman, I said too much the last time I 
saw you,” she said, in a sweet, soft and plain- 
tive tone that it was a wonder he could 
resist them. “I was wrong. Forgive me!” 

“O, never mind that, Beatrice,” he said, 
looking away from her. “I forgot it all the 
next minute. I never hold a grudge, dear.” 

She stood without speaking, and after a 
minute he looked at her. Her beauty, and 
the pathos of her look and attitude seemed to 
touch him, for he bent hastily and kissed her 
on the cheek. 

“Who would think that my tragedy-queen 
could be such a baby!” he laughed. “Why, 
you look like a grieved child.” 

“You forgot it the next minute!” she re- 
peated, ignoring his last words. “I haven't 
forgotten it for a moment, Herman.” 

She dropped his hand and turned away 
after that gentle reproach. She had waked 
and wept over their quarrel, and he had 
forgotten all about it! 

He watched her half-angrily, half-admiring- 
ly as she moved across the room in that lofty, 
slow way of hers, and sank into a deep-cush- 
ioned chair by the window. She was very 
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lovely that morning. A film of white lace lay 
over the dark braids of her lair, amd was tied 
under her chin. Contrary to her custom, she 
wore a collar, and the pale blue of her robe 
threw out still more effectually the rich hues 
of her hair and face. 

“ By Jove! every position she takes is worth 
seulpturing!” he thought, watching how she 
sank into her seat, how her hands drooped 
and clasped themselves on her lap, and the 
folds of her dress fell into soft masses. 

He went to lean on the back of her chair. 

“ My beauty,” he said, softly, touching her 
hair, “ you and I might be so happy together 
if only you would take things easier. Why 
wont you try? We are likely to be together 
a great deal, and misunderstandings would be 
unpleasant, to say the least.” 

She turned suddenly and caught his hand, 
pressing it passionately to her heart. “I can 
take anything else without a thought, if only 
you love me!” she said, fervently. 

“And so I do love you,”: he said; and 
though he tried to speak tenderly, there was 
a little impatience in his voice. 

She felt it, and dropped his hand, a torrent 
of blood rushing over her face. 

“What is this story I hear of a Miss Lan- 
sing?” she demanded, in a changed voice. 
“Mr. Barny tells me that people think you 
are engaged to her. Please come out here 
and tell me how such a story could have got 
credence.” 

He was uneasy and impatient before, and 
the tone she took put the devil in him. He 
came forward at her command, made a bow 
of mocking homage before her, and took the 
seat to which she pointed. Then, with a de- 
fiant air, he awaited her questioning. 

“What does it mean, Herman?” she asked, 
more gently. “ Why do people talk so?” 

“How can I account for the use which 
people will make of their tongues?” he re- 
plied, shrugging his shoulders. “I dare say 
somebody will have a word to say about my 
coming here this evening.” 

“Do you go to see her?” demanded the 
lady, growing a shade paler. 

“Undoubtedly, mademoiselle!” was the 
mocking reply. 

“Do you go often? Do you go so as togive 
occasion for the report?” proceeded the 
questioner. 

“TIT go often, mademoiselle,” he said, with a 
cruel smile. “ Miss Lansing is pretty, amiable, 
aad rich.” 

The woman looked him silently in the face 
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for a moment, her eyes opening with a 
haughtier stare, then asked: 

“ What are your relations with her?” 

The actor lost all discretion in his anger, 
and told the whole truth. 

“In spite of what people say, no one knows 
that I am engaged to Miss Lansing,” he said, 
confidentially. “But you shall know all, She 
and I were engaged privately before I had the 
pleasure of knowing you. We are to be 
married next fall, when she will be of age.” 

A wave of red flashed like lightning across 
the listener’s face, and left it whitened to 
marble. She started to her feet and confronted 
him. 

“And what, then, am I?” 

Even then he did not quail, though a braver 
man might. 

“You—I don’t like to use hard names, 
mademoiselle—but you are what uncharitable 
people would call my mistress !” 

She slowly lifted her face and hands, as 
though appealing to Heaven, then the light 
died out of her eyes, and she fell heavily 
forward. 

The next night the play was to be Richard 
the Third, one of Herman’s best parts, and 
Mademoiselle Beatrice was to be Lady Anne. 
There had been a report the day before that 
mademoiselle was sick, but the bills were out 
as usual, 

Herman was evidently uneasy. He had 
been to mademoiselle’s door half a dozen 
times since the evening before, but always 
was denied entrance. When she went out to 
the theatre even, he could not approach her, 
though he had stood for sometime on the 
steps awaiting. A maid walked at one side, 
and a gentleman friend at the other; and 
though the faithless lover stood directly in 
their path, she would not see him. 

But he observed that she was smiling, and 
that there was a bright light in her eyes, and 
arich color in her cheeks, and these signs 
comforted him. She was only showing a 
pettish resentment, and trying to make him 
jealous. She would soon come round. 

“ Besides, the Lady Anne has got to speak 
to Richard, if mademoiselle wont speak to 
Herman,” he thought, as he walked toward 
the theatre. “How she willseold! It is just 
the part to suit her feelings to-night.” 

The house was superb. One of the most 
brilliant audiences of the year had assembled 
for Herman’s benefit, and the night being 
warm and fine, a greater part of the ladies 
came in full dress, 
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Richard was hardly himself. He would 
rather have played some other part that 
night. Besides, he was almost amazed to see 
how conspicuously a certain fair face leaned 
from one of the boxes to watch his every 
motion. Miss Lansing’s love for her lover 
had been stimulated by jealousy, and she de- 
termined to watch every look he gave that 


* splendid rival of hers. To be sure Herman 


had denied everything; but then, of course, 
every woman must be in love with him, and 
the girl was afraid that he might be ever so 
little kind to this woman. 

Besides, mademoiselle looked so triumphant, 
as though she had conquered everything, and 
the one flashing glance which she had cast 
toward that box had made the girl shrink and 
shiver. 

Mademoiselle’s acting was perfect, almost 
too perfect to suit her lover. His heart began 
to misgive him. He didn’t want to lose her 
entirely, and her self-possession was ominous. 
If she loved him it seemed that she must show 
a little agitation. But no. He was entirely 
forgotten in her part. 

“Lansing is a school-girl!” he muttered. 
“T must marry her, of course. But Beatrice 
is too superb to lose. I must try to make up 
with her to-night.” 

As he had said, the part of Lady Anne 
suited the actress that night. He fairly 
shrunk under the blaze of her scornful eyes, 
and the torrent of her bitter words. 

But he was to win her, he remembered 
that. 

Fanny Lansing leaned from the box and 
listened to that wooing, saw her lover reviled 
and scorned, and saw him give love and soft 
words and looks in return. Her heart grew 
sick within her. Surely he must love this 
woman. He had never spoken to her so, and 
why should he not if he loved her? Ah, lis- 
ten! She hung breathless out of the box when 
Richard approached the lady with that 


guileful speech : 


“Teach not thy lip such scorn; for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo, here I tend thee this sharp-pointed sword; 
Which if thou please to hide in this true breast, 
And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 

I lay it naked to the deadly stroke, 

And humbly beg the death upon my knee.” 


The hand of the Lady Anne shook as it 
took the sword from his, and her paleness 


-warmed with a blush as he knelt beside her, 


looking into her face, the traitor! 
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“*Nay, do not pause, for I did kill King 
Henry—’” 

Surely the critics thought, there never be- 
fore was an actress who so well expressed in 
her face the contending passions of the royal 
widow, loathing, yet fascinated, or acted so 
the fierce raising of the sword to stab, and 
the melting downward of the arm at his 
thrilling plea. 


“* But ‘twas thy beauty that provoked me.’” 


Poor Beatrice, with that wild war in her 
heart! There was no actinghere. She knew 
that he would fain keep the mistress with the 
wife ; she felt the ring of expected triumph for 
the man as well as for the actor under his 
prayer, and all the bitter passion of her be- 
trayed soul rose up. Not only wronged, but 
wrecked. Under her bounding heart lay now 
the germ of life in a child that was his, and 
yonder in the box there was the girl whom he 
was to marry! His eyes were looking into 
hers. 


“*Nay, now despatch; ’twas I that stabbed 
young Edward—’” 


She raised again the glittering sword, a 
thrill of power ran up her arms, one lightning 
look down into thdse false eyes, and she 
struck! 

A shriek ran through the house as both 


. fell, and in an instant all was confusion. 


The curtain was lowered, and physicians 
called in, the whole audience waiting to know 
the result. Presently the manager appeared 
and informed them that he regretted the 
performance must close for that night. Her- 
man was unable to continue on account of the 
accident, and mademoiselle was ill. It was 
mademoiselle’s fainting at the moment which 
had caused the accident. 

The people withdrew, impressed and 
reluctant. 

“Doctor,” said a friend, joining one of the 
medical men as he came out, “is the wound 
anything serious ?” 

“Don’t say anything,” whispered the doctor. 
“Let people get out quietly. Herman is 
dead! He was stabbed through the heart !” 

“My God!” said the other. “How was 
it?” 

“TI suppose she fell,” said the doctor, du- 
biously. “Nobody ever will know. She was 
taken ill with premature labor.” 

The doctor’s friend turned an astonished 
face, stared a moment incredulously; then 
without a word the two went out together. 
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THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 


“ Caprarn,” said I, “speaking of pirates— 
you were in the West India trade many 
years ago—did you ever see one?” 

“What, a pirate? O yes; hundreds, no 
doubt. Every third man who came on board 
of us in Cuba had a design upon our wind- 
pipes. However, I never fell in with more 
than one of their vessels at sea.” Then he 
added, musingly, “That was a good business 
—#trange that the trade was ever given up. 
If I wasn’t so old—” 

“What, captain, buccaneering! You don’t 
say—” 

“No, no, no—the West India trade. Why 
have these small seaports given it up? You 
can’t think what important people some of 
our merchants were. I have one in my eye 
now. You would have thought, to hear him, 
that he had the buying and selling of whole 
navies; yet he owned only one little brig. 
He would go down to Boston, and rubbing 
his hands in a merchant’s office, ask how 
good brigs were selling that morning! Well, 
it was an excellent business, but, dear me, 
I'm too old now—” 

“0O, I know, captain—when I was a little 
fellow, I used to see you come up from the 
wharf with a bunch of bananas in one hand 
and a handkerchief of oranges in the other. 
How I longed to go in your brig. No 
place could have charmed me like her fore- 
castle, littered as it was with old tarry cast-off 
clothes, pieces of spun- , ropes, blocks and 
orange peel. Away up the wharf, I could 
smell the molasses. A flavor of oranges al- 
ways came from the cabin, save once, when 
you had been forty-eight days on the passage 
—kept off thirty-two days after making Mon- 
tauk, as I heard you tell the people on the 
wharf.” 

“Ah, then you saw us come in? No fruit 


_ but cocoanuts, that day! Little Sam Wilson 


was my cabin boy. He had bought a hun- 
dred oranges, and I did really hope he would 
get half a dozen of them home to his mother. 
Every day, we threw over a lot of damaged 
fruit; but Sam’s even hundred miraculously 
remained—just a hundred. 

“‘That’s right, Sam, I said. I wouldn’tlet 
them rot if I were you.’ 

“But when the brig’s oranges had all gone 


over, the failure of supply began to tell upon 
Sam’s pile, and the last of his yellow treasures 
went bobbing under the vessel’s counter just 
as we passed Block Island. 

“But you were asking me about pirates. 
When I fell in with the one I spoke of, I was 
in the Quadroon, the brig that you used to 
see me come home in, with the oranges and 
bananas, as you were saying. It was the 
Quadroon’s first voyage—before you were 
born, I suppose. There were ten of us alto- 
gether—six before the mast, my two mates 
and myself, and Johnson the negro cook. 
The foremast hands were all young men, sons 
of my neighbors; and though I always gave 
them to understand that I was captain, I kept 
no man-of-war formalities. The boys worked 
well and I felt great interest in them. I knew 
their fathers and mothers, and could not help 
feeling myself under a kind of obligation to 
return the young men safely to their homes. 
Before we sailed, the principal owner, Mr. 
Morrison, who was a Quaker, had put on 
board a rusty nine pounder, a good deal out 
of keeping with our polished stanchions and 
spotless decks. 

“Thee had better take it, James, he said ; 
‘thee does not know what may happen.’ 

“So we lashed it amidships and stowed 
away some small arms below. 

“ My chief mate was an old sailor, who had 
acquired the sobriquet of ‘ Only Jest’—from 
his habit of constantly using those words in 
conversation. 

“*Captain,’ said he, the morning we made 
Abaco, ‘ we had better on’y jest turn to and 
scour up that old gun; we are on’y jest 
getting right down into the thickest of ’em.’ 

“‘No, Mr. Ingalls” said I, ‘let the gun 
alone; we have no time for that in a new ves- 
sel. Turn to, all hands on the lee rigging—we 
must get another pull on that, to-day. We 
shall not be troubled on the outward passage ; 
when we have money on board, the pirates 
will know it about as soon as we shall. No 
danger till then! 

“But Mr. Ingalls looked wistfully at that 
old gun, making sure that it would work up 
and down easily on the carriage, and that the 
vent was clear. He would ‘only jest get 

ready, danger or not.’ But after breakfast he 
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turned to on the rigging, as I had ordered 
lim. Nothing, however, transpired to justify 
his apprehensions, and we arrived safely at 
Havana. 

“I have always respected the Spanish 
character; the Spanish gentleman I would 
trust with wealth untold; but, certainly, in 
the year 1822, the chief city of Cuba was not 
a place where I would voluntarily have fixed 
my residence. One incident will give you an 
idea of the state of things. We had anchored 
not far from a Dutch ship, the Alderhagen, 
from Amsterdam. One night I was walking 
the deck of my brig, occasionally looking up 
at the lofty spars of the Dutch vessel, when 
I detected a sound like the plash of oars. 
Immediately, there was a hail from the Dutch- 
man, and a command to some one to keep off. 
The hail was answered only by a quicker plash 
of oars. I was filled with sorrow and indig- 
nation at the thought that the honest skipper, 
with whom I had so lately become acquainted, 
would now be robbed and murdered by a set 
of harbor miscreants. But I had not duly 
estimated my man or his means of defence. 
Nut another word of remonstrance was utter- 
ed, but I heard wheels trundle across the 
Dutchman’s deck, as he brought his starboard 
gun over to the larboard side; and then 
*boom! ‘boom! went a couple of heavy can- 
nons. You should have heard the crash of 
timbers, and the curses that followed. 

“The firing of guns in the harbor was 
against the regulations of the port, and next 
mearning a strict inquiry was instituted; but 
Mynheer Vandersploggin knew nothing about 
the matter. His reward for the brave defence 
of his ship might have been incarceration in 
the Moro. He came on board the Quadroon, 
and related the affair with high satisfaction. 
Ile was a perfect type of his nation—clumsy 
and burly, and possessing all the obstinate 
courage of a rhinoceros. 

“*Py tam! said he, ‘me dinks I hears 
somedink, unt den me dinks I hears him 
blaner and blaner, unt den I sings out— who 
don’t comes dere? Den all he say was 
notting. Donder unt blitzen! vas I to shtand 
py unt see mine head blowed to bieces mit a 
a pig knife, unt nopody say notting. Py tam! 
I gif him more ash two pushels of cannon 
palls! Py tam! he vas mad! I hear him 
shwear pecause he was so dead!’ 

“*You on’y jest served him right,’ said Mr. 
Ingalls. ‘He on’y jest meant to turn to and 
cut your throat. I’m on’y jest glad the cap- 
tain-general don’t know who fired the guns. 


It’s too bad to on’y jest turn to and hang a 
man for defending his life.’ 

“One morning, I observed a_ topsail 
schooner, which having arrived in the night, 
had anchored in the harbor, with Spanish 
colors flying. She had a pretty large crew, 
but this was nothing unusual with a Spaniard. 
I, however, noticed something. which gave me 
uneasiness. The features of her men could 
be easily made out with my glass, but although 
no more than the original number appeared 
on deck at the same time, I could not help 
thinking that the faces were often new; and 
though many went occasionally on shore, the 
crew seemed to suffer no diminution. 

“ We often had visitors, who came ostensibly 
upon ordinary (but really, no doubt, upon ex- 
traordinary) business. The face of one of 
them struck me as familiar, and when he had 
gone, I remarked upon the circumstance to 
Mr. Ingalls. 

“*Think you've on’y jest seen him before, 
eh?’ remarked my first officer. 

“* Yes, Mr. Ingalls, I’m sure I have” 

“Well, replied Ingalls, ‘you on’y jest wait 
a couple of hours, and then bring your spy- 
glass to bear upon that schooner’s quarter 
deck, and you'll on’y jest turn to and see him 
again 

“Mr. Ingalls was right. That evening the 
same man mounted the schooner’s gangway 
and went into her cabin as if at home. 

“My Dutch friend, having completed his 
lading got underway. He would have furnish- 
ed meagre picking to a pirate, for he had now 
but little money—only molasses and sugar, 
for Amsterdam. The sharp schooner had 
gone to sea the day before, but I felt pretty 
sure she would not molest him. Her captain 
had other views, and, I suppose, knew to the 
value of a doubloon how much specie my 
brig had in her cabin. Those fellows always 

to discover such things. 

“After the lapse of twenty-four hours, we 
followed the Dutchman. The weather was 
very fine, and away to the eastward we saw a 
topsail schooner lying becalmed. I thanked 
Heaven for the breeze that filled our own 
sails—there was yet hope for us. I set every 
stitch of canvas, and the stranger was soon 
hull down, fading at last entirely from sight. 
Still, should her captain wish to overhaul us, 
he would be able to do it easily when he 
should get a breeze. But it was not until near 
nightfall on the day following that we again 
saw anything to cause alarm. We had made 
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Florida Passage, with the brig rolling deeply, 
as a vessel always rolls when dead before the 
wind. The after sails were full, but the fore- 
topsail came slatting against the mast at every 
roll, with a noise like a four pounder. I had 
entered the cabin for a moment, when Mr. 
Ingalls put his head down the companionway. 

“*Captain, said he, ‘they are on’y jest 
after us.’ 

“Tran on deck. Away to the southward 
was asail. It might be a merchantman, and 
with this hope I tried to cheer the men. But 
the lapse of a few hours revealed the appalling 
truth; our pursuer was the same schooner 
that we had seen at Havana. Such a sinking 
of heart as I then experienced, I hope never 
to know again. I looked around upon my 
crew. With one exception they were all pale 
as death; and well they might be so—ten men 
against a hundred! Even old Johnson, the 
cook, was of an ashen gray color—almost 
frightened into a white man. But the ex- 
ception I speak of was Mr. Ingalls. He had 
evidently been taking a drop, for I saw him 
wipe his mouth after a visit to the cabin. 
That drop had made the old fellow all right. 

“* Captain, he said, ‘I would on’y jest give 
the boys a ‘snifter’ all around, out of that 
Jamaica.’ 

“The crew appeared so helpless with terror 
that I thought best to follow his advice. Then 
we loaded the nine pounder, putting in a 
ball and filling to the muzzle with grape. 
Precious old gun! With blessings upon his 
head, I recalled the words of the Quaker, 
* Thee had better take it, James. Thee does 
not know what may happen.’ 

“It was now past sunset. The pirate was 
about two miles astern, and with a feeling I 
can never describe, I saw the black flag run 
up to his main-topmast head. All around, I 
swept the horizon with my glass, as a man 
beneath the gallows might gaze with some 
undefined hope beyond the faces upturned to 
see him die. Away off our port bow was the 
dim sail of a merchantman; but it faded 
away in twilight, and my brig was left with 
only that one dreadful companion, following 
her like a phantom. I knew that pirates 
seldom boarded vessels at sea during the night, 
and as our pursuer did not get very near us 
before dark, I was pretty certain that he 
would delay his attack till morning. He, 
however, kept in sight, while I edged a point 
or two off my course, in hopes of coming up 
with the vessel I had seen. 

“At length the day broke. It was a calm, 
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misty morning, and the pirate, about half a 
mile off, lay rolling with the swell, unable to 
approach us. Presently, his boat went plash- 
ing into the water, and at the same time the 
schooner opened a fire, as if to intimidate us 
while the launch should board. I sighted the 
nine pounder, while Ingalls stood by with a 
match made of a fine splinter dipped in brim- 
stone, The boat had twenty men on board, and 
the murderous villains pulled straight for us 
with all their might. I was unused to managing 
cannon, and it was difficult to get the exact 
range. My heart beat violently, but I was 
surprised at Ingalls’s calmness. 

Captain D’Oulf, said he, as he swung his 
match, ‘ on’y jest tell us when to kindle! 

“*Now? cried I; and the word had hardly 
escaped me, when through and through my 
head went the roar of the long nine. With 
what agony of suspense I peered through the 
rolling smoke; and how like a knell came the 
exclamation of my mate: 

“*My scissors, captain! we've on’y jest 
turned to and missed her? 

“Another cartridge was rammed home with 
a vengeance. A nine pound ball and a peck 
of grape shot went rattling down the throat of 
the old gun. 

“ There, Ingalls,’ I said, ‘try what you can 
do. I have seen you fire at a target on many 
a Fourth of July, and you always struck the 
centre. Let me take the match. Say 
when— 

“*Now!—you on’y jest—’ 

“Bang! went the nine pounder. 

“Shrieks and execrations filled the air. The 
boat was dreadfully shattered, and of her en- 
tire crew every man was more or less 
mangled by that sweeping avalanche of 


grape. 

“Hurrah? shouted old Ingalls, catching up 
a square bottle and lowering its contents 
about two inches, ‘ we’ve on’y jest sweetened 
’em this time!’ 

“But at this moment the schooner took a 
breeze and ran straight down for us, with 
eighty men, all fresh and thirsting for ven- 
geance. Ingalls once more sighted the nine 
pounder, and the tall form of the pirate cap- 
tain topped over like a snow-man when hit by 
a schoolboy’s brickbat. 

“He on’y jest wont trouble us any more,’ 
said Ingalls, as our men dashed a third 
cartridge into the gun; ‘ now, for that swarm 
on the forecastle.’ 

“But at the very next discharge the gun 
burst, wounding three or four of my men. We 
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could hardly see the schooner for the fog, but 
she was close upon us. A herd of blood- 
thirsty villains crowded her bows, and a more 
frightful spectacle 1 never beheld. 

“‘ Captain D’Oulf, said Ingalls, calmly, ‘ we 
are on’y jest done for; but we'll on’y jest turn 
to and die game.’ 

“He had hardly spoken, when an unex- 
pected sound attracted my attention, and a 
ship’s topgallant-mast rose out of the fog, 
close to the pirate. At the same time, a 
voice hailed me: 

“*Prig ahoy! Gifit to him, py tam! Lish 
coming mit der pig guns, to plow him so dead 
ash he never was pefore!’ 

“The Spaniards were struck with amaze- 


ment. Instantly a discharge from the Alder- 
hagen’s guns swept away full half the 
miscreants upon the schooner’s forecastle, 
The survivors hauled their vessel on the wind 
and made off through the fog, followed by the 
resolute old Hollander, who continued to 
pour in his grape till they were out of range. 

“We kept company with the Alderhagen 
till off Hatteras, when she edged away for 
Amsterdam. I subsequently saw the good 
Dutch skipper at Havana, and he informed 
me that, though since his affair with the 
schooner he had seen several vessels supposed 
to be pirates, none of them molested him. 

“Py tam!’ he said, “ dey runs from me like 
der tuyfel!” 


CHARLIE. 
BY CLAUDIE G. COURTNEY. 
Never again will those deep blue eyes Years may pass, and others forget 
Smile as they did of old; The blue-eyed boy who died; 


Never again will the sunshine play 
And gleam ’mong those locks of gold. 
For those deep blue eyes are closed in death, 
And those golden locks are hid 
Far from the search of mortal eyes, 
Under the coffin-lid, 
Where Charlie sleeps. 


But ever a spirit-form will seem 
To linger by my side. 
And at night, when the holy angels come, 
They will whisper to me of you, 
As the stars smile calmly, sweetly down 
From the arching heavens blue, 
While Charlie sleeps. 


THE CROWN SAPPHIRE. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Tue pretty and witty Countess Ingeborde 
created a sensation, of course, when she en- 
tered the brilliant and imposing scene, at the 
ball given by one of the wealthiest margraves 
in the little German kingdom. She was not 
one to slip into such an assembly as that 
without a little ripple of admiring applause 
greeting her appearance, even on ordinary 
occasions; but now that her ladyship had 
been absent six whole months in Paris, add- 
ing to the witcheries of her wardrobe, and 
losing none of the fascination of her manners, 
it vas not at all surprising that quite a furore 
of delighted greeting ensued. Her ladyship 
was in the best of spirits. She knew that 
she was looking her loveliest, and that the 
costume, which had been selected with such 
care from the most successful artistes, was 


perfectly charming and unexceptionable. 
So, as one after another of the noblest and 
worthiest of the notables there came to offer 
their homage at her shrine, my lady, the 
Countess Ingeborde, flashed upon them a 
dazzling gleam from her bright eyes, and 
smiled so bewitchingly, and talked so charm- 
ingly, that one and all declared she had 
found a spell of enchantment during her visit 
to the city of charms. 

Presently, however, my lady’s brilliant eyes 
wandered searchingly over the stately rooms, 
and scanned eagerly the gay crowds, The 
white, jewelled fingers fell to stroking ner- 
vously the dead gold satin of her robe, and 
the little, pearly teeth left a cruel imprint on 
the rosy lip. My lady’s satisfaction was not 
yet complete. There was one eye which had 
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not seen the gorgeous effect of that golden 
robe, with its garland of water-lilies, each 
with a diamond drop of dew in its lovely 
heart. There was one voice which had not 
yet spoken its words of welcome, nor offered 
congratulations upon her safe return to her 
native land. The glow on her fair cheek took 
a richer tinge—for the Countess Ingeborde 
was happily so dowered with youth and 
beauty that she needed no false bloom, whose 
shade could neither pale nor deepen—as she 
caught sight of him, at last, standing at a 
curtained window, all alone, in grim humor, 
too, if one might judge by the set lip and 
frowning brow. She hesitated a moment. 
Should she bate an inch of her woman’s pride, 
and go to him? Perhaps he had not seen 
her yet. She would try him first. So, flut- 
tering the elegant trifle of gold and ivory 
with all the grace of a Spanish maiden, the 
countess took a step forward, spoke some 
witty sally in the ear of the noble hostess, and 
laughed gayly. 

The clear, ringing silver of her voice cer- 
tainly reached the window. For the manly 
head was turned hastily, a pair of clear gray 
eyes, grave and melancholy still, met hers a 
moment. 

The Landgrave Oberstein bowed with pro- 
found respect, but without the eager gladness 
she had looked for. Just’ one moment the 
Countess Ingeborde wavered and hesitated. 
Then with stately grace she swept across the 
floor, the dun-gold richness of satin, and 
frothy lace, and festooning, queenly lilies 
trailing behind her. She held royal sway, 
and had an imperial will, yet she knew where 
to bend in queenly benignity. Those deep 
melancholy eyes told a story of their own. 

“He is in sore trouble of some sort or 
other,” said the countess, inwardly, in tender 
sympathy, quick to comprehend. But with- 
out she wore a gay and joyous face. 

“My Lord Oberstein,” said the beautiful 
woman, flashing into the gloom of the dra- 
peried window like a rainbow athwart a 
storm cloud, “of all this goodly company, you, 
alone, have failed to give me welcome home 
to fatherland.” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon. There is 
no need of my telling you how gladly I hailed 
the rumor of your reappearance here to-night. 
You, whose quick sagacity probes to the very 
depth of men’s thoughts, must have known, 
long ago, that when the Countess Ingeborde 


disappears, the sun sets for Conrade 


Oberstein.” 
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She nodded her graceful head, and smiled 
archly. “Ah! but when she reappears, the 
sun does not rise again, honest Landgrave 
Oberstein.” 

He smiled sadly. 

“Tt is no light cloud which could obscure 
my joy in your presence, dear lady. None 
looked forward to this evening’s entertain- 
ment with brighter anticipations than I. 
But the calamity which has overtaken me 
sweeps away that hope with all the rest,” 
answered the handsome landgrave, heaving a 
profound sigh. 

. “Calamity!” repeated the countess, her 
voice unconsciously faltering. 

“ What else can I call that which will work 
my ruin, which will cover me with disgrace 
in the sight of all these people?” said the 
young landgrave, bitterly. 

“Disgrace!” again repeated the countess, 
the rose on her fair cheek fading out. 

“Ts not ruin always disgrace? Are there 
not plenty who will turn away in scorn from 
one who is in disgrace with the king? Wait 
till it is known, and you will see.” 

“Ah! you mean that you have offended his 
royal highness. You have done no wrong 
thing. There is only a mistake.” And the 
countess caught her breath in relief, and 
steadied the hand that had trembled over the 
costly fan. 

“A wretched affair, but not a mistake. 
The royal family do not return for a week; in 
that time I might retrieve it all, if only I had 
a single clue.” 

“You speak in enigmas. If I knew the 
whole, perhaps I might help you. A woman’s 
wit sometimes sees a way that man’s heavier 
judgment overlooks. If there is no harm— 
and you choose—treat me like a friend. You 
can safely trust, and tell me everything.” 

The countess spoke hesitatingly, a lovely 
pink flushing and paling on her cheek. The 
landgrave could not be such a stoic as to 
resist this. 

“Only too thankfully will I come to you, if 
you honor me so highly, countess. This is 
scarcely a safe or proper place; for, mark you, 
the story I tell you freely, I would not trust 
to one of the best men here to-night. It isa 
royal secret, and must not be bandied about 
lightly. But you shall hear every word, 
Countess Ingeborde. So you will name the 
time and place.” 

“T am going to look at my lady Hildegarde’s 
conservatory. At this hour it will be entirely 
deserted, and there are a dozen retreats amid 
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its fragrant recesses where one can escape 
prying eyes. If you should come thither 
presently, you would find me among those 
tall oleanders which reproduce the sunny 
gardens of Spain.” 

The countess gathered up her glossy golden 
drapery, and glided away from the recess. 
The landgrave, with a face somewhat softened 
from its stern melancholy, slowly followed. 
Ile found the softly illumined conservatory, 
as the countess had prophesied, silent and 
deserted, and walked slowly through its 
rainbow-painted aisles, searching for the 
oleanders, 

A wreath of vividly white-leaved, golden- 
hearted lilies lying on a wave of lustrous, 
silken black hair, and then a fair forehead 
and a pair of starry eyes, rising above the tall 
green spires with their crown of rose-pink 
blossoms, guided him to the spot. The 
countess held out her hand with her own 
inimitable grace. 

“I thank you for this trust in my friend- 
ship. Something assures me that you will 
not regret it.” 

“Ah!” said the young landgrave, eagerly; 
“the keenest sting of this threatened calamity 
is the thought that I shall be less worthy to 
aspire to your favor, fairest countess.” 

“Do you mean that? truly less worthy?” 
asked the countess, with one of her bewilder- 
ing smiles. 

“I could not sue for that which the proud- 
est noble at court covets, covered with obloquy 
and disgrace, crushed by the withdrawal of 
the king’s favor,” said the landgrave, with 
proud humility. 

“ What can it be that is able to dishearten 
you like this ?” questioned the lady, anxiously. 
/ “Listen, and I am sure you will hold the 
confidence sacred. There is not another soul 
at court to whom I should dare to breathe it. 
You know that I have enjoyed, of late, signal 
marks of royal favor. I will show you the 
secret of it. You may never have guessed it, 
but our poor little kingdom and its royal 
master have been seriously embarrassed 
financially. At one time a serious crisis 
threatened, humiliating us in the eyes of the 
whole continent. Long consultation and 
many schemes from the leading minds failed 
to show a remedy, until it was my good 
fortune to propose measures which worked 
admirably, and brought the much desired 
result. Everything has proceeded famously. 
The last measure, at the last moment, alone 
promises to ruin everything. Among other 


things, through my recommendation, the 
famous sapphire in the royal crown was 
secretly removed, and a tolerable imitation 
was put in its place. I argued that the 
princely sum we could obtain in loan, by 
means of its security for payment, judiciously 
invested, would, with the other measures, 
relieve the embarrassment, and likewise 
recover the gem which was to be left in 
pawn. Profound secrecy, of course, was held 
throughout the whole movement. It were 
disastrous to the public credit, as well as 
extremely humiliating, should the world 
mistrust matters had gone so far awry as 
that one of the jewels in the royal crown was 
used to obtain a loan. But matters have 
worked as favorably as I counted for. Our 
investment prospered, and we have just pur- 
chased back the last valuable pawned, the 
sapphire which was to be replaced in the 
crown the moment the king returned. The 
whole affair has been in my hands, and this 
very day I was congratulating myself upon 
the success with which I have managed the 
delicate matter, when, lo! to-night I am over- 
whelmed with horror by the discovery that 1 
have been robbed of the gem, which has never 
left my person day or night. When and how, 
I cannot imagine; but to-night I find the 
priceless sapphire gone, and a common blue 
glass crystal put in the locket I have worn by 
a chain around my neck all this time. You 
see the horror of the situation; not alone the 
value of the gem, but the inevitable exposure 
which the king has trembled for all this time. 
At the next appointed day for producing the 
crown, the substituted gem will be sure to be 
noticed. In short, it will be my ruin. Some 
enemy has been cunning enough to perceive 
how the case stands, and by some mysterious 
means has robbed me.” 

“You have no suspicions?” questioned the 
countess, breathlessly. 

The landgrave hesitated. 

“Tt seems scarcely honorable to mention 
vague suspicions. Baron Von Steigel would 
have reason to rejoice at my downfall. He 
has never been a friend of mine. We are 
rivals in more even than for your favor, fair 
Countess Ingeborde.” 

The countess hung her graceful head on 
one side, and twisted a diamond bracelet 
pensively. 

“T see,” said she, thoughtfully; “it would 
be a desperate move; but the Baron Freidrich 
always approved bold measures, and the 
probable result would tempt an unscrupulous 
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mind. And yet it is hard to believe him 
guilty of such baseness.” 

Conrade Oberstein was searching over the 
fair face with eager, wistful eyes; and the 
countess was conscious of it, for her color 
rose beneath it. 

“You know,” said he, “you have never 
given either of us a sign to satisfy us with 
which your preference lies. You would 
never allow me to speak plainly. If it is 
he—” 

The countess shook off her momentary 
weakness, and came forward coolly to meet 
the little tender reproach in his voice. 

“I think we were talking about this rob- 
bery, Landgrave Oberstein; pray let us have 
our subjects one at a time. I am profoundly 
interested in the matter. I am determined 
to see what a woman’s wit can discover. 
Supposing the baron really has in his posses- 
sion the stolen sapphire, it will be almost 
impossible, I suppose, to come forward and 
accuse him of the theft ?” 

“Entirely impossible. There would be but 
one way—to meet stratagem with stratagem. 
It seems unlikely this should be a common 
thief, for, don’t you see, this is such a noted 
gem, disposal of it, without involving discovery 
and detection, would be impossible. Any 
connoisseur in gems will know this famous 
sapphire by the diamond spark in the centre, 
and the clouded streak which ‘has been 
likened to an eye-brow.” 


“ Have you seen the baron here to-night?” 


“No. I paid my respects to the hostess, 
and hurried out of sight, overwhelmed by the 
realization of the downfall awaiting me. If I 
had not feared my absence would be signifi- 
cant, I should have remained away, searching 
for some trace or clue.” 

“Then there is no one at work?” said the 
countess, in a tone of surprise. 

“No one whatever. What can I do? To 


"make known what has happened would soon- 


est bring along my destruction. You are my 
first and only confidant, Countess Ingeborde,” 
said the young landgrave, in a voice of 
‘despair. 


The beautiful eyes of the lady were glim- 
mering with a tender dew, which the veiling 
lashes hid from him; but she said, frankly: 

“It pleases me, my dear Landgrave Ober- 
stein, that this is so. Masculine contempt 
for womanly counsel and aid always irritates 
me. I am truly grateful to you that you 
make an exception in this case. I have a 
strong conviction that you will not repent. 


Now let me give you my advice: Go back to 
the company, and strive to be as gay as usual. 
Let no one suspect this loss; and avoid me 
until you see me with the baron; then come 
forward and greet me as if it was our first 
meeting since my return. Trust me, and be 
vexed at nothing I say or do. If Baron Von 
Steigel has the sapphire, it shall be yours 
again. You have the Countess Ingeborde’s 
word for that; rest contented, therefore.” 

“Ah!” said the landgrave, catching his 
breath, “ you will give me back the sapphire, 
dear, dear countess, but at what price? If I 
get it back, and the baron obtains your hand, 
I am still the most wretched man alive.” 

The countess lifted a pair of indignant 
eyes; but when she saw the tears of genuine 
feeling glistening in his, she said, gently: 

“Landgrave Oberstein, you are a little 
saucy; but in consideration of your troubled 
state of mind, I forgive you. It will be only 
by means of my woman’s wit and tact that I 
succeed, if I am so fortunate. You should 
scarcely need assurance that the Countess 
Ingeborde compromises nothing beyond. Go, 
now; I hear some one coming. Watch till 
you see me with the baron, and then come 
forward.” 

The Baron Von Steigel, a dark, haughty 
man, looking more like a Spaniard than a 
German, was searching through the crowd, 
wondering what erratic course his star had 
taken, when the Countess Ingeborde, leaning 
on the host’s arm, her hands filled with choice 
blossoms, beamed upon him from an ante- 
room door. Her gay nod of recognition 
brought him to her side. 

“The Countess Ingeborde at last; now 
indeed do I see Flora herself. Were you not 
content with rifling some naiad’s flower-plat, 
but you must spoil the fairy’s garden like- 
wise? Have you stolen a spell from fairy and 
naiad both, that you beam upon us with ten- 
fold brilliance ?” said he, in his most gallant 
tones. 

The countess laughed merrily, and fastened 
one of the flowers in the button-hole of his 
coat. 

“0, I will be generous, baron. Out of my 
superabundance you shall have your share.” 

“ Now, indeed am I honored. But I wish 
it had been one of the lilies.” 

“See the effrontery of these creatures!” 
cried the countess. “He is not satisfied with 
receiving oleanders, but straightway demands 
lilies.” 

“Take back this flower, and give me the 
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lily,” pleaded the baron, emboldened by her 
unwonted graciousness. 

“And why the lily, I pray you?” questioned 
the lady, lifting her clear eyes to his. _ 

“Because—I am sure you guess. It will 
be so proud a favor, so enviable an honor. 
Everybody is saying to-night,‘O, have you 
seen the Countess Ingeborde and her water- 
lilies? She is superb, irresistible? And to 
wear one of them at my breast would reflect 
some of your glory upon your humble 
adorer.” 

“T shall wait, and see how much you 
deserve,” said the countess, bending over her 
flowers so that he could not catch the ex- 
pression of her face. “I think the oleander 
quite enough at present. But we are keeping 
our worthy host from the rest of his guests. 
Give me your arm, baron, and we will return 
to the hall.” 

They entered again upon the brilliant 
scene, the baron half-intoxicated with delight. 
Never had he seen the countess so gracious— 
never one half so enchantingly lovely. Every 
movement was grace, every look a fascination 
in itself. A distinguished coterie gathered 
around them, and the baron’s exultation was 
at its height, when the Landgrave Oberstein, 
grave and melancholy-looking, despite his 
best efforts, made his way towards them, and 
saluted the countess with timid respect, mak- 
ing inquiries concerning her journey and the 
return. The lady answered him carelessly, 
stopping between her sentences to address 
some light badinage to the baron, and turning 
quite away when the latter began a low, 
coaxing entreaty. 

“Give me a lily now, fairest lady, if you 
have not a heart of stone, give me a lily 
now,” whispered he. 

She seemed to be playfully weighing the 
merits of the case; but one lightning glance 
shot beneath her silken eye-lashes and seized 
the triumphant glimmer in his eyes, as he 
saw the landgrave, looking hurt and grieved, 
turn reluctantly away. Stooping down, the 
countess disengaged one of the perfectly-mod- 
elled blossoms from the lace flounce of her 
skirt, and held it up sportively. 

How. much am I offered ?” 

“Anything, everything. Whatever you may 
ask, myself and all my possessions!” answered 
the baron, in an entreating voice. 

“So high a bid as that? One cannot well 
refuse; take it, then.” 

She yielded it to his hand, and the baron 
hastily knotted the flower in the button-hole 


of his coat, and then glanced triumphantly in 
the direction of his discomfited rival. 

“The tables are turned, my worthy land- 
grave!” muttered he; but not in so low a 
tone that the little shell-like ears of the 
countess failed to catch the words. 

“Were you speaking about our worthy 
landgrave? How forlorn and dull he seems! 
I never exactly understood why he holds such 
wonderful favor from the king; but the wise 
ones prophesy that he is to be the ruling 
mind presently.” 

“ They are false prophets, and not wise men, 
then,” said the baron, hastily, with a little 
perceptible exultation in the tone. 

“Why, I supposed every one agreed to that. 
You are the first I have heard suggest a 
doubt,” observed the countess, carelessly, 
twisting around a bracelet. 

“T shall not be the last,” repeated Von 
Steigel, with emphasis. 

The fair lady’s interest appeared awakened. 
She turned toward the speaker with an eager, 
questioning look. 

“How I wish I knew which prophecy was 
right,” said she. 

“You will not be obliged to wait long to 
have ample proof,” pursued the baron, with 
increased decision. 

“What has happened? He really looked 
downcast. What has Landgrave Oberstein 
done in my absence? I am so curious!” 
cried the countess. 

Her companion shook his head. 

“Wait a little, fair Countess Ingeborde, 
and you shall be convinced.” 

A pretty conflict of incredulity and hesi- 
tancy was perceptible on her face. It piqued 
the baron to say more than he was sure was 
really prudent. 

“ Just wait till the royal suite return; then 
you shall see a downfall.” 

“What has the man done? I haven't 
dared discourage his attentions, because I 
supposed presently his nod would be the 
making and unmaking of everybody. If I 
was sure of what you say—I should—” 

She didn’t finish the sentence, but tapped 
her hand with one snowy forefinger, bit her 
scarlet lips, and lowered her bright eyes in 
evident earnest contemplation. 

“You mean you would at once peremptorily 
dismiss him from your train of admirers?” 
said the baron, in a low, triumphant voice. 
“Believe me, fairest countess, it will be the 
act of wisdom and policy.” 

The countess flashed one of her brightest 
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glances into his face. “Ah! but baron, how 
can I trust you for a disinterested adviser? 
I do not forget your foolish impatience and 
petulance because a poor, tormented woman 
can’t discover what her mind truly is, about a 
very momentous matter. It would be a 
pretty affair, indeed, for me to dismiss the 
landgraye angrily and contemptuously, and 
then find him presently the ruling mind at 
court, who can snub me as relentlessly as he 
pleases. No, no, I am not quite so reckless as 
that.” 

The baron bit his lips in impetuous longing 
to teli frankly the important knowledge in his 
possession; but he bowed respectfully, while 
he said: 

“T can only reiterate my assurance of good 
faith. I can give you no vouchers for my 
statements; but I hoped they would be 
enough for the Countess Ingeborde.” 

The full, bright eye of the lady lost no 
expression of his face while he spoke. She 
detected the exulting spark glinting across 
his eyes, and with swift intuition read the 
meaning of the unconscious movement of his 
hand, lifted just one instant to his breast, and 
resting where the broad gold watch-guard 
ended. 

“The gem is there. He would trust it to 
no one else. I am positive it is there!” was 
the breathless assertion inwardly, while the 
lady smiled coquettishly, and began unfurling 
her fan. 

“Well, it isa dull subject for a fete. My 
lord baron, must I actually invite myself to 
dance? That waltz is enchanting!” 

The baron offered his arm in unaffected 
delight. “No matter if she does not quite 
believe his coming misfortunes. She is gra- 
ciousness itself to me, and I wear the lily. It 
is triumph enough for one night before all 
these people,” thought he, as he whirled his 
graceful companion among the light-fodted 
waltzers. 

Yet still further favor was vouchsafed to 
him. When he led her tenderly down to her 
carriage, the countess called him back, after 


’ she had taken her seat on the velvet cushions. 


“O Von Steigel! since you’ve been so 
amiable to-night, I’ve almost a mind to invite 
you to a tete-a-tete breakfast. One likes to 
talk over events after a party, and I am so 
stupid alone. Would you, behave nicely if I 
let you come ?” 

“You will make me the happiest of mor- 
tals. It will be like partaking of ambrosia 
with a goddess!” cried he, overwhelmed with 
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the magnitude of the favor; for the Countess 
Ingeborde was extremely circumspect and 
chary of such indulgences. 

“Well, at ten, precisely. Ill coax my in- 
imitable Francois to give us something a trifle 
more substantial than ambrosia.” 

She waved her white hand, smiled gayly, 
and drove away. The Baron Von Steigel 
stood in a maze of intoxicated delight, watch- 
ing the departure of the carriage. 

“Fate smiles upon me at last,” he mur- 
mured; “one bold stroke has made my 
fortune every way.” 

And he hastened to find his own carriage, 
to return, and be fresh from a few hours’ 
sleep in season for the countess’s breakfast. 

The smile faded off the lovely face of 
the Countess Ingeborde the moment she was 
free from the baron’s scrutiny, and a set, 
white look of determination took its place. 
Leaning her head against the window, she 
sighed heavily, and twisted her fingers to- 
gether in a nervous, anxious fashion. Her 
quick, fertile brain was evidently sharply at 
work, for in a moment she clapped her hands 


‘and laughed, repeating in a low tone of 


satisfaction : 

“Tt will do—it will do!” 

She pulled the tassel to stop the coachman 
presently. 

“James, wasn’t Landgrave Oberstein’s 
carriage behind ours?” 

“Yes, your ladyship; it is coming now, I 
think.” 

“Drive slowly, then. I have a message 
which I forgot to deliver. You will give them 
notice to stop just a moment.” 

Accordingly, in a very brief time, the Land- 
grave Oberstein awoke from a very gloomy 
revery, to find the window of the countess’s 
carriage alongside, and the eager face of the 
lady looking into his. 

“TI forgot to say to you, that Lady Sophia 
desired you to write her immediately,” said 
the countess, in a tone to be heard by both 
coachmen. Then, as the gentleman roused 
himself, and leaned out of the window, she 
said in a low, impressive whisper: 

“Come to me at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, disguised as best you can, with a livery 
as near like mine as you can obtain. I shall 
tell them I have engaged a new waiter at 
home. You are to attend the table while 
Baron Von Steigel breakfasts with me. Are 
you equal to it?” 

The landgrave looked astonished, but his 
face brightened out of its gloom. 
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“T will be there,” he said, promptly. 

The lady nodded her satisfaction, and giving 
the signal for moving on, called out: 

“Remember to write promptly, or Lady 
Sophia will say I forgot the message.” 

Nine o’clock in the morning saw the 
countess in her boudoir as fresh and fair as 
any of the flowers which decked the room, or 
the little bijou ot a table on which two deli- 
cate china plates were set out, with a bouquet 
between them. She had chosen her costume 
with care, and looked quite as lovely in the 
rosy silk morning dress with its frosty lace 
trimmings, as she had done the night before 
in golden brocade and water-lilies; for, as I 
have said, she was so richly dowered with 
youth and beauty, her complexion and fea- 
tures could bear the daylight without artificial 
aid. A spray of sweet pea and a white tea- 
rose were knotted carelessly in her glossy 
hair; a vibrating tangle of ruby and gold 
swung at either shell-like ear, and on the ex- 
quisitely-moulded hand shone the subdued 
fire of a single ring, a plain band of gold with 
a fine sapphire. 

The countess flitted to and fro, now re- 
touching the ruby glasses ranged on the silver 
salver at the side-table, and again changing 
the arrangement of a golden fruit-basket. 
Antoine’s puzzled, indignant face drew her 
attention to the door of an ante-room in which 
were ranged the various appliances of the 
forthcoming breakfast. 

“O my lady, he will never do, such a stupid 
good-for-nothing. Why do you need this new 
valet? He is the blunderingest fellow I ever 
set eyes on. He will spoil all the breakfast, 
and break the dishes,” said he, in the most 
forlorn, yet completely respectful, tone. 

A little ripple of silver laughter gushed over 
the rosy lips of the countess. 

“ Now, Antoine, I’m sure you are jealous of 
him. You are afraid he will oust you from 
my favor. He comes very highly recom- 
mended.” 

“TI more think he has come to steal the 
silver,” responded the petted servant. “O my 
lady, do send him off; I’m sure he’s an impos- 
tor. He’s got ona wig, and no need of it 
either, for it slipped aside and I saw some 
brown hair, and the wig is carrotty red.” 

“Send him in to me, and I'll take a look for 
myself,” said the countess, stifling another 
peal of laughter with her lace handkerchief. 

Antoine bowed dismally, and withdrew, and 
in a momenta liveried servitor, with a smooth- 
ly shaven red pate, and great bushy red eye- 


brows and whiskers, made his appearance. 
He bowed thrice, as became the humble valet 
in the presence of his mistress, without lifting 
his eyelids. The countess indulged her mirth 
now, without restraint, and the tears dripped 
away from the silky eyelashes. 

“Admirable, admirable!” cried she. “No 
wonder poor Antoine is beside himself with 
jealousy. Ido believe if you only serve me 
dexterously I shall keep you for life.” 

“If you only would!” said the liveried 
youth, dropping on one knee. 

The countess did not laugh now, but blush- 
ed, then resting one fair hand on his shoulder, 
she bent down her head and whispered to 
him. He nodded his approval of her commu- 
nication, whatever it was, and listened intent- 
ly, ending with the exceeding audacity of 
kissing her hand. 

Antoine’s amazement may be imagined as 
he beheld this little tableau through the door 
he had opened noiselessly, but he was a dis- 
creet fellow, warmly attached to his mistress, 
and he withdrew 6n tiptoe, chuckling over 
this explanation of the waiter’s awkwardness. 

The Baron Von Steigel arrived in due 
season; and found his fair hostess in the most 
charming spirits,and gracious beyond anything 
he had dared to hope. 

“You are as fresh and beauteous as your 
water-lilies, fair countess. Late hours seem 
to fall away from you as harmless as dew from 
a flower, while other ladies are pale and list- 
less, not daring to show themselves till even- 
ing,” said he, gallantly. 

“You must not compliment me at the ex- 
pense of my sisterhood, though I am not in 
the slightest degree fatigued. But you will 
need your breakfast after this early walk, or 
ride—which was it?” 

“A ride. I left the carriage in the court- 
yard.” 

The countess touched her forefinger to the 
silver bell, and sent its summons to the ante- 
room, while she floated gracefully to a seat at 
the table, and motioned for the baron to take 
that opposite. 

Scarcely able to realize that he was admit- 
ted to this great privilege, such as he was sure 
no other gentleman at court could boast, the 
baron seated himself at the dainty, flower- 
laden table, mentally asking himself, if it were 
possible he was really bodily present, at a 
tete-a-tete breakfast with the fastidious, 
capricious Countess Ingeborde. 

The lightly-moving Antoine brought in the 
closely-covered dishes, and with apt and dex- 
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terous hand arranged them on the table. 
Then followed the assistant, and set down 
two cups, which looked like pearls blown into 
shape by some freakish gnome, from which 
arose the subtle, delicious aroma of coffee. 

The countess watched every movement of 
her servitors, but the baron had only eyes for 
the lovely, gracious face of his mistress. An- 
toine vanished through the ante-room door at 
a wave of her hand, but the second servitor 
stepped quietly behind the long curtains of a 
bay window. 

“Do you know, baron,” began the countess, 
trifling with the golden spoon on her egg-cup, 
“what you said about Landgrave Oberstein 
was the first thing that occurred to me this 
morning. It will create a profound sensation 
if your prophecy comes true.” 

“As it will, my lady. The sun is not more 
certain to set to-night,” replied the baron. 

“Then it is well I had decided the matter,” 
said she, looking down thoughtfully into her 
plate, and raising just a bird’s bit of ruby jelly 
to her mouth. 

“ You have decided? if I might be so bold 
as to ask, dearest countess,,O, say that you 
have decided to reject the landgrave’s propo- 
sal for that priceless hand?” cried out the 
baron, eagerly. 

“What should it be to you, sir?” queried 
the countess, archly. 

“Everything. There is one less between 
me and my ardent hopes,” repeated the baron, 
putting on a sentimental look. 

“ You are sure he has done something which 
will forfeit the good-will of the royal family— 
the esteem of the whole court ?” 

“Positive. Indeed, he was never worthy of 
the kindly treatment we all bestowed upon 
him. A shallow, selfish, cowardly bungler, 
that is the Landgrave Oberstein,” said the 
baron, resolved to deepen the impression she 
seemed to have received. 

“And you affirm that, if you choose, you 
could give me the proof of the correctness of 
such a statement ?” 

“T do!” and again there came that instinc- 
tive lifting of the hand toward his watch- 


The heart of the countess bounded. 

“ He has brought it; now is success certain. 
He has brought it with him,” soliloquized she, 
joyously. 

Meanwhile, behind the curtain, the young 
man in the livery was gesticulating angrily, 
and making fierce grimaces toward the 
speaker. 


“O, your cup is out; shall it be coffee again, 
or a cup of Antoine’s fragrant tea, or maybe a 
glass of wine? O, there is that famous brand 
whose fascinations have never been investi- 
gated. It was sent to me bya friend, as a 
treasure of priceless value. You shall open 
the first bottle for me, with your own hands, 
baron.” 

“You are too condescending. I can hardly 
realize my good fortune.” 

“T trust you will not prove unworthy of it.” 

She touched the bell, and the servitor came 
forth from the curtains, but he might have 
come from the ceiling overhead for any heed 
the fascinated baron paid. 

“Tell Antoine to bring me a bottle of that 
new vintage, Mark. He will understand. The 
baron will open it himself.” 

“Ah, Countess Ingeborde!” sighed the 
enamored baron, “ if you would only complete 
this happiness, if you would only crown all by 
the promise to ensure to me this lifelong joy 
— if you would marry me, countess.” 


The lady burst into a merry peal of laughter. . 


“ Now, baron, you are absurd. Let me give 
you some of this jelly. The idea of sucha 
proposal over a breakfast plate !” 

The gentleman pushed his away, and drew 
the bouquet toward him. 

“ This is more appropriate, I acknowledge. 
But I am in earnest. How can I besure that 
you, who have been so chary of such favors, 
who have so persistently refused me opportu- 
nity to plead my suit, may ever grant me 
another such boon? I seize upon the pre- 
cious opportunity that is here. Countess, I 
beg, I implore, if I dared I would insist, that 
you give me my answer now!” 

She was exceedingly annoyed, but she 
managed to hide it. ‘ 

“ But the wine has not come yet. Wait till 
you have pledged me a toast before you go 
into such downright earnestness.” 

“That is why I seize the present moment, 
while the gaping servants are away. Let me 
pledge to our betrothal. Just a little word is 
needed. Speak it, I implore you, dearest 
Countess Ingeborde.” 

“TI see it was a bad precedent for me to 
give you the lily. I should have insisted that 
you be satisfied with oleanders. Now, having 
given you a tete-a-tete, straightway you de- 
mand a life audience. Fie upon your impa- 
tience, Baron Von Steigel! You must be 
satisfied with this. I will promise to marry 
no man outside these walls.” 

“ How else can that be interpreted but as 
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the sweet fulfilment of my hopes?” exclaimed 
the baron, seizing her hand across the table, 
and kissing it hastily. 

Despite her best efforts the face of the 

ntess was crimson with blushes. The 
baron exulted in this proof of her love for 
him, blissfully unconscious that she had 
caught the happy gleam of a pair of eyes 
behind the curtains. 

Antoine came presently with the wine, and 
Mark was at the door ready to take it, for he 
had stepped quietly from the open window 
behind the curtains into the balcony, and 
walked around to the outer threshold. He 
brought the salver and handed a bottle to- 
ward the baron, reaching over his shoulder to 
do it. The awkward creature somehow let 
the bottle slip through his fingers—crash it 
went upon the vase of flowers, the delicate 
china service, and the contents drenched alike 
the snowy tablecloth and the baron’s breast. 

The countess sprang up with a little cry, 
and what must Mark do, in his alarm and 
trepidation, but slant the salver so that the 
remaining bottle followed its companion and 
completed the ruin that had begun! The 
countess sprang from her seat and ran to the 
window. Mark followed suit, for the whole 
room was filled with a subtle, powerful odor. 
The baron alone was motionless. With his 
drenched clothing, his shattered plate, and 
one bottle with half its contents steaming 
directly under his mouth and nostrils, he sat 
there bolt upright. The countess was the 
first to come toward him. She gave a single 
glance at the fixed features, the stiffly closed 
eyelids, and said sharply: 

“Quick! open the windows for fresh air, 
and come to your work.” 

In a moment the pseudo-waiter was at the 
baron’s side. The watch-guard was hastily 
drawn forth. He uttered an exclamation of 
disappointment: 

“ There is nothing here, countess! It isa 
watch, after all.” 

The countess turned paler still, and all her 
lovely color had fled at the catastrophe. 

“Let me see. I cannot be mistaken in that 
look.” She took the watch in her hand with 
blank dismay. Then she gave a little start. 

“See! it does not run. The time is entirely 
wrong. The works have been removed.” 

The taper fingers were on the spring, and 
their nervous touch soon swung it open. A 
little shout of joy, a quick burst of tears, and 
something gleamed and scintillated on her 
soft white palm. 
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“ Put back the watch quickly, Conrade, and 
take your precious gem. Lose no time in 
getting it safely back into the crown. We 
cannot risk another stratagem.” 

Conrade Oberstein seized the white hand 
itself first of all. 

“Give me something more than the sap- 
phire, countess. I will risk ruin and discovery, 
unless you promise me something more. You 
said to him you would not marry any one 
without these walls. There were but two with- 
in. Say quickly, most beautiful and beloved, 
which of us is it?” 

“He will waken. Go, go,” cried the 
countess, in a fever of alarm, though the color 
was surging into her cheek. 

“Not without the decision,” said the young 
landgrave, firmly. 

She gave a glance at the still figure of the 
baron, and said in a voice of reproachful 
tenderness : 

“You know without my telling you. I 
found out very quickly which it was, when 
Bianthe wrote to Paris that the Landgrave 
Oberstein was lying dangerously ill. Take the 
gem, and go before he wakens. You can come 
when all is safe.” 

The landgrave drew the fair white hands to 
his lips and kissed them tenderly. 

“ My preserver and my queen!” said he, in 
a voice which was more eloquent than the 
words. Then he retreated through the win- 
dow and vanished. The countess took 
another inspiration of fresh air, flung open 
the windows, and stepped back into her seat, 
while the baron was just emerging from the 
deathlike effect of the ether. 

His dim ears caught her hasty peal upon 
the bell, her quick tones of alarm as she called 
to Antoine. 

“Come quickly, Antoine. What could be 
in those bottles, and who was that waiter? I 
am deathly sick, and the baron has quite 
fainted, I think. Ring for Cecille to come to 
me. He broke the bottles, and it was not 
wine in them.” 

The baron attempted to rise, and gave a 
ghastly smile. 

“Twas going to open the wine, I believe, 
but Iam a little ill. If—if you will excuse 
me, countess.” 

The countess saw that the interval of un- 
consciousness was lost to him. 

“Certainly, Baron Von Steigel. I sincerely 
hope this is but amomentary illness. Antoine, 
assist him to his carriage.” 

In a few moments after, the countess, 
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listening from the window above, caught the 
sound of the wheels that bore him away. She 
smiled gravely. 

“TI cannot be sorry for the trick I have 
played you, my lord baron, since you set us 80 
scurvy and wicked an example. We have ma- 
neeuvred to right the innocent, you to ensure 
the downfall of a man better, and nobler, and 
wiser than yourself. Let us see how you will 
meet us the next time. An hour of fresh air 
will set you right physically, but I will not 
venture to affirm that you are not soul-sick 
for many a day to come.” 

She went back to the boudoir, where An- 
toine was busy gathering up the fragments of 
glass and china, and pouring eau de cologne 
to neutralize that sickly, subtle odor. The 
man looked up into her face with a twinkle 
of humor. She flung him a gold piece with a 
gay laugh, and an arch little nod of the head. 

“ This is all very strange to you, Antoine, 
but you must forget all about itin just the 
time you are carrying off the fragments. The 
man has served us a shabby trick, and we 
have punished him. But you are not toknow 
anything about that.” 

Antoine bowed obediently. 

“Nor about the waiter either, nor his wig, 
nor—his kissing your ladyship’s hand—” said 
he, with a comical shrug of the shoulders, 

The countess blushed prettily, and tossed 
over another coin. ‘ 

“That waiter will be your master sometime, 
Antoine, and as he is of a generous disposition, 
it behoves you to be discreet and win his 


favor.” 

Two hours later, and simultaneously were 
two arrivals announced; the cards were put 
into her hands at the same moment. 

“ Baron Friedrich Von Steigel.” 

“ Conrade Landgrave Oberstein.” 

A soft glow came over the lady’s face, and 
her eyes shone with a dewy gleam. 

“ The hour is come!” repeated she, softly, 
and glided to her mirror. 

She had donned a soft, dove-colored silk, 
with delicate lace at throat and wrist. She 
glanced at herself critically, and smiled again. 
She looked as she was, the lovely, high-born, 
daintily-bred lady. Flinging open her casket 
she hunted up a spray of pearl and sapphire 
for her hair, and clasped on bracelets and 
necklace of cerulean gleaming, rejecting hastily 
Celeste’s selection. 

“No, no, Celeste, no diamonds, nothing but 
sapphire.” 

She glided in upon the twa men and found 
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them sitting widely apart with scowling looks 
and black brows. Each instinctively rose, 
and bowed to the royally beautiful woman, 
their faces lightening as by a rift of sunshine. 

“Dear Countess Ingeborde, may I have a 
moment in private!” said the baron. 

“Will you honor me by a brief interview ?” 
questioned Landgrave Oberstein. 

“Why not see you both here and now?” 
replied the smiling countess. 

“T came to ask if you had learned the ex- 
planation of that singular ending of our de- 
lightful breakfast,” said the baron, using a 
confidential tone which made the landgrave 
clench his hand. 

The countess opened her beautiful eyes 
widely. The man was still in ignorance of 
his loss. That complacent, self-satisfied look 
could not be counterfeited. She cast down 
her eyes, and played with the linked sapphires 
of her bracelet. 

“And to see if you have recovered as 
thoroughly as I have, from that deadly faint- 
ness. I am so relieved to see you looking so 
charmingly,” continued the baron, feeling 
that every word was sending a dagger into the 
heart of his rival. 

“And I came to say that the king has un- 
expectedly arrived; that I have just left the 
royal presence with commands to bring the 
Countess Ingeborde to an impromptu recep- 
tion-levee to-night,” said the landgrave. 

“ His majesty arrived!” repeated the baron. 
“I was entirely unaware of it. In remem- 
brance of your assertion at the breakfast-table, 
my dear Countess Ingeborde, I beg you to 
allow me to see his majesty and allow him to 
understand that propriety requires you should 
come to the levee under my escort. Pray 
settle the vexed question, once and for all, 
that this gentleman may understand the folly 
of his audacious hopes.” 

The landgrave flushed hotly, and strode for- 
ward, but, like an angel, the countess glided 
between the two fiery spirits with her small 
white hand upheld in warning gesture. 

“Yes,” said she, in her calm, sweet tones, 
“it is indeed time that the vexed question 
was set at rest. I told you I would promise 
this much—to marry no one outside my 
boudoir. It was a pity you did not know, baron, 
that Conrade was standing in the French 
window, because, maybe, it would have saved 
you this misconception of my meaning. He 
has my plighted troth, baron, this ruined, 
disgraced Landgrave Oberstein; and here you 
see me give my hand in token of my assent.” 
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The baron stared at her in open-mouthed 
amazement as she crossed to the young land- 
grave’s side, and gave her fairhand to his 
eager clasp. 

“To him?” repeated the baron, stupidly; 
“and what then is left to me?” 

“T cannot say,” replied the countess, with a 
cruel sparkle of her bright eyes. “There is 
left certainly neither the Countess Ingeborde 
—nor—the crown sapphire !” 

The baron started as if he had been shot; 
walked swiftly to a window, and pulled out 
his watch. A fierce oath, a wild anathema, 
and he turned about, his face black with rage 
and shame. He saw the whole as by a light- 
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ning flash. The stern rebuke on the face of 
the countess, the contempt in the eyes of the 
landgrave, silenced whatever speech was 
rising to his livid lips. He turned about 
slowly, and walked out of the room, and more 
than that, out of the city. He did not wait 
for the king’s leave of absence, nor was he 
present at the brilliant marriage festival, some 
few months afterward, when the Landgrave 
Oberstein received his lovely bride from the 
hands of the king himself, on whose benign 
forehead rested the royal diadem, in which 
sparkled, with a gleam like that of a deep sea 
wave kissed by sunlight, the famous crown 


sapphire. 
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Bouilli Tongue. 

Take a fresh beef tongue, lay it in cold water one 
hour; then put it into boiling water; let it boil three 
hours; lay it into cold water a few minutes; skin it 
very nicely, and set it away until next day; then put 
it into asaucepan; just cover it with water, or beef 
stock, if you have it; cut up twocarrots, two onions, a 
little celery, one turnip, in nice square pieces about 
as large as a die; put all into the saucepan, with a 
dozen cloves, a little pepper and salt; let it stew an 
hour and a half; then add half a tumbler of red wine, 
a table-spoonful of mixed mustard, and one of soy; 
let it simmer halfan hour; dish the tongue, placing 
it in the middle of the dish; mix a little flour in a 
little cold water; stir it into the gravy; give it one 
boil; turn it over the tongue. Have ready a pickled 
cucumber cut fine; sprinkle over the tongue. 


To dress Kidneys. 

Cut them through the centre; take out the core; 
pull the kernels apart; put them into the saucepan 
without any water, and set them on the fire where 
they may get hot, not boil; in half an hour put the 
kidneys into cold water, wash them clean, and put 
them back into the saucepan with just enough water 
to cover them; boil them one hour; then take them 
up; clean off the fat and skin; put into the frying- 
pan some butter, pepper and salt; dredge in a little 
fiour, halfa pint of hot water, and the kidneys; let 
them simmer twenty minutes; stir them often; do 
not let them fry, because it hardens them. This is 
a very nice dish for breakfast. 

Boast Partridges. 

Lard them well with fat pork; tie the legs down to 
the rump, leaving the feet on; while cooking, baste 
them well with butter. They require twenty-five 
or thirty minutes to cook. To make the gravy, put 
the drippings into a saucepan with a piece of butter 
about the size of an egg, and a little flour and hot 
water. Let it boil up once. 


An excellent Marmalade 

Is made by boiling sweet apples alone, in cider 
made of sweet apples, and boiled down 80 as to be 
very rich. The sauce is in this case strained warm 
through a very coarse sieve or riddle, and boiled again 
a little while; or it may be put into deep dishes and 
set into the oven after the bread is drawn. 
Boiled Pears 

Are eaten with roast meat instead of apple or cran- 
berry sauce. Choose fair, smooth ones; put them 
into cold water and boil them whole, without paring 
and without sugar. It will take an hour, or an hour 
and a half, according to the size of the fruit. 


Steamed Apples. 

Have a circular piece of tin with holes in it, of a 
size to fit into a kettle half way from the bottom; 
put boiling water into the kettle, and lay in the ap- 
ples. Keep the water boiling, and in an hour they 
will bedone through. Lay them in a dish, spread on 
a very little butter, sprinkle sugar over them, and 
cover them until the table is ready. 


‘Wild Goose. 

A wild goose should be roasted rare; one hour’s 
roasting is sufficient. Add a glass of red wine and 
halfa cup of currant jelly to the gravy, which is 
made the same as for a common goose. Boil it to- 
gether, and send it to the table in a sauce-tureen. 


Roast Ducks 

Are dressed in the same way as geese. A large 
pair of tame ducks require one hour to roast, black 
ducks half an hour, and canvas-back, twenty-five 
minutes. The gravy made the same as for goose. 
Wild ducks should be roasted after the soup is sent to 
the table. 


To clean Glass Vessels. 
Glass vessels, and other utensils, may be purified 


and cleaned by rinsing them ont with powdered char- 
coal. 
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The Florist. 


Avens, or Herb Bennet, 

Perennial plants, natives of Europe and America, 
with very handsome flowers. G. Quellyon, Swt. (G. 
coccineum, Bot. Reg.) is a splendid plant, a native of 
Chill, with large orange-scarlet flowers. All the 
species are hardy, and require a light rich soil; they 
are propagated by seeds, or dividing the roots. 
Some of the species are now called Sieversia; the 
seed-vessels of Geum being hooked, and those of 
Sieversia ending in a straight feathery point. 

The Globe Thistle. 

Hardy annual, biennial and perennial plants, gen- 
erally with blue flowers; that require only the com- 
mon culture of their respective kinds, and which will 
grow in almost any soil and situation. 

Echites. 

Beautiful stove-climbers, which grow freely in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat; and which should 
be trained up the pillars and under the rafters. 
They are propagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily. 


Earth Pea. 

An annual pea, which forms part of the flowers 
and pods under ground; and which, though not very 
beautiful, is often cultivated for its singularity. It is 
a hardy annual, and should be sown in March or 
April. 


Crow Berry. 

Little heath-like plants, with pretty flowers and 
very showy berries, adapted for growing on rock- 
work. They should be grown in peat soil, and kept 
rather dry. 


Forget-me-not. 

A plant worth cultivating for its blue flowers, as 
well as for its name. It is a marsh plant, and should 
be grown near water. M. sylvatica has smaller 
flowers, and of a paler blue. 


The Ground Ivy. 

There are two species; one with blue flowers, which 
is a British weed; and the other, the flowers of which 
are pink, is a native of Hungary. They will both 
grow in any common soil; and, being perennials, 
are increased by division of the roots. 


The Passion Flower. 

The common Passion Flower is a very ornamental 
climber, which will live in the open air, flowering 
abundantly, and ripening fruit every year. It re- 
quires a good and somewhat loamy soil; and where 
the soil is light and sandy, a pit two feet deep and 
two feet square should be dug out and filled with a 
mixture of loam and peat. This pit may appear large 
fora plant with such slender root and stem as the 


Passion Flower; but it will not thrive unless plenty 
of room be allowed for its roots, and, on this account, 
only the dwarf species can be grown in a pot. There 
are several kinds of Passion Flower which require a 
greenhouse, and some very splendid ones that cannot 
be grown without a stove. Of the latter, the most 
beautiful is P. Loudoni, the flowers of which are ofa 
most brilliant crimson. Nearly all the kinds ripen 
seed freely, and the fruit, which is a kind of berry, is 


' eatable, but insipid. All the kinds hybridize freely 


and thus many new kinds may be raised. 


Galinsogea. 

G trilobata is a well-known showy Mexican annual 
with rich orange-yellow flowers, which will grow in 
any common soil, atid may be sown in March, April, 
or May. » 


Corn Bluebottle. 

The most beautiful species C. Crocadylium, L., is a 
half-hardy annual, which should be raised on a hot- 
bed, and planted out in May. C. benedicta, L., Cni- 
cus benedictus, Dec., the Blessed Thistle, is a hardy 
annual, which may be sown in March or April, and 
will flower all the summer, 


Eschscholtzia. 

Annual plants, with showy flowers, natives of Cali- 
fornia, on which account the first species introduced 
was called the California poppy. The seeds should 
be sown in the open border as soon as they are ri 
as if the sowing be delayed till spring, the plants fre- 
quently do not flower till the second year. Some- 
times they will live, and flower two, or even three 
years in succession, though this is very rarely the 
case. 


Crinum. 

Bulbous-rooted, lily-like plants, with very long 
leaves and large white flowers, which in some species 
are fragrant. The plants should be grown in rich 
loam mixed with a little peat and sand, and allowed 
plenty of pot-room. They are increased by suckers, 
which are produced very sparingly. 


Cycnoches, 

An Orchideous plant, commonly called Swan-wort, 
from the graceful curve of the column of the flower, 
which resembles the neck of a swan. It requiresa 
very damp atmosphere, and the greatest heat ever 
applied to a damp stove. 


Hounds’ Tongue. 

Pretty little biennial and annual plants; natives of 
Europe, and requiring only the common culture of 
plants of a similar nature. Venus’s Navelwort was 
formerly considered to belong to this genus, but it is 
now removed to Omphalodes. 
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Curious 


Curious Facts. 

Bees are Their cells are so con- 
structed as, with the least quantity of material, to 
have the largest-sized spaces and the least possible 
loss of interstice. The mole is a meteorologist. The 
bird called a nine-killer is an arithmetician; as also 
the crow, the wild turkey, and some other birds. The 
torpedo, the ray, and the electric eel are electricians. 
The nautilus is a navigator, He raises and lowers 
his sails, casts and weighs anchor, and performs other 
nautical acts. Whole tribes of birds are musicians. 
The beaver is an architect, builder and wood-cutter. 
He cuts down trees, and erects houses and dams. 
The marmot is a civil engineer. He not only builds 
houses, but constructs aqueducts to drain and keep 
them dry. The white ants maintain a regular army 
ofsoldiers. Wasps are paper manufacturers. Cater- 
pillars are silk spinners. The squirrel isa ferryman. 
With a chip or piece of bark for a boat, and his tail 
for a sail, he crosses a stream. Dogs, wolves, jackals, 
and many others are hunters. The white bear and 
the heron are fishermen. The ants are regular day 
laborers. 


Banyan Trees. 

These trees are common all over the East Indies, 
and to such a size do they grow, that one tree forms 
a@ miniature forest in itself. The largest banyan tree 
is said to be on the banks of the Merbudah river. 
Borbes, in his ‘‘ Oriental Memoirs,” says that the cir- 
cumference of the tree at the time when this account 
was written, was nearly two thousand feet, and the 
overhanging branches which had not thrown down 
their props or supports, stretched over a much larger 
area. The tree had as many as three hundred and 
twenty main trunks, and over three thousand smaller 
ones, and was capable of giving shelter to three 
thousand men. 


A Weather Guide. 

Two drachms of camphor, half-drachm of pure 
saltpetre, half-drachm of muriate of ammonia, and two 
ounces of proof spirits, in.a glass tube or narrow 
phial, will make a pretty sure weather guide. In 
dry weather the solution will remain clear. On the 

of change, minute stars will rise up in the 
liquid; while stormy weather will be indicated by 
the very disturbed condition of the chemical combi- 
nation. 


Wheel for Vehicles. 

The tires of the wheels of vehicles are very liatle 
to become loose, owing to the shrinking of the fel- 
lies of the whee! and the hub, and, more frequently, 
to the penetration of the ends of the spokes into the 
fellies and hub. When the tire of a wheel becomes 
loose from either of the above causes, it has hitherto 
been the custom to remove the tire, and either cut it, 
and remould it, and shrink it again on the wheel, or 
to contract the tire without cutting it, by upsetting 
it with a machine, many of which are patented for 
the purpose. Both of these plans are attended with 
considerable trouble and expense, which it is the ob- 
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PAatters. 


ject of a new American invention to avoid. This 
invention consists in applying to the spokes of a wheel 
a@ nut and sleeve and a screw, arranged in sucha 
manner that the spokes may be expanded or length- 
ened at will, and the tire always kept tightly on the 
wheel. 


Utility of Refuse Things. 

The prussiate of potash is made in large quantities 
in Cincinnati, from the hoofs, horns, and other refuse 
of slaughtered grunters. Cow-hair, taken from the 
hides in tanneries, is employed for making plastering 
mortar, to give it a fibrous quality. Sawdust is sold 
for sprinkling the floors of markets. It is also used 
for packing ice for shipping. The rags of old, worn- 
out shirting, calico dresses, and the waste of cotton 
factories, are employed to make the paper upon 
which these lines are printed. Old ropes are con- 
verted into fine note paper, and the waste paper 
itself, which is picked up in the gutters, is again re- 
converted into broad, white sheets, and thus does 
duty in revolving stages. The parings of skins and 
hides, and the ears of cows, calves and sheep, are 
carefully collected and converted into glue. The 
finer qualities of gelatine are made from ivory rasp- 
ings—the bones and tendons of animals. Bones con- 
verted into charcoal by roasting in retorts are after- 
wards employed for purifying the white sugar with 
which we sweeten our coffee, etc. The ammonia ob- 
tained from the distillation of coal in making gas, is 
employed for saturating orchil and cudbear, in mak- 
ing the beautiful lilac colors that are dyed on silk 
and the fine woollen goods. Carbonic acid, obtained 
in the distillation of coal tar, is employed with other 
acids to produce beautiful yellow colors on silk and 
wool. 

The Moon, 

It appears that our great terrestrial time-picce, 
hitherto supposed to be keeping most perfect time, 
requires correcting and rating. In the course of the 
last two thousand years it has lost nearly an hour 
and a quarter, and compared with its motion at the 
beginning of that interval, it is now losing one second 
in twelve weeks. The day is also lengthening, and 
will continue to do so until it is equal in length to the 
lunar day—that is, to our lunar month. The inhabi- 
tants of the earth may console themselves, however, 
for the rate of change will diminish continually; 
and, even if it did not, thirty-six billions of years 
would have toelapse before the change would be fully 
effected. 


The Perils of Phonography. 

invented, but nevertheless sometimes leads to mis- 
takes. A member of Congress once made a speech, 
quoting Latin, “‘ Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato est, 
sed major veritas ”’ (Socrates is my friend, Plato is my 
friend, but truth is much more my friend.) This ap- 
peared nextday in the report as follows: /‘I may 
cuss Socrates, I may cuss Plato, said Major Veritas!” 
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Facts and Hancies. 


AN ANGRY HUSBAND, 

The bridegroom in question was a stalwart young 
rustic, who was known as a formidable operator in a 
“free fight.” His bride was a beautiful and bloom- 
ing young country girl, only sixteen years ofage, and 
the twain were at a party where a number of young 
folks were enjoying themselves in the good, old-fash- 
ioned, pawn-playing style. Every girl in the room 
was called out and kissed éxcept B., the beautiful 
young bride aforesaid, and although there was not a 
youngster present who was not dying to taste her lips, 
they were restrained by the presence of her herculean 
husband, who stood regarding the party with asullen 
look of dissatisfaction. They mistook the cause, how- 
ever, for suddenly he expressed himself. Rolling up 
his sleeves, he stepped into the middle of the room, 
and in a tone of voice that secured marked attention, 
said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have been noticing how things 
have been working here for some time, and I aint 
halfsatisfied. I don’t want to raise a fuss, but—” 
“What's the matter, John?” inquired half-a-dozen 
voices. “ Whatdo you mean? Have I done any- 
thing to hurt your feelings?” “Yes, you have; all 
of you have hurt my feelings, and I’ve got just this to 
say about it; here’s every girl in the room has been 
kissed near a dozen times a-piece, and there’s my 
wife, who I consider as likely as any of them, has not 
had a single one to-night; and I just tell you now, 
if she don’t get as many kisses the balance of the 
night as any gal in the room, the man thatslights her 
has got me to fight—that’s all. Now go ahead with 
your plays!” IfMrs. B—— was slighted during the 
balance of the evening, we did not know it. As for 
ourself, we know that John had no fault to find with 
us individually, for any neglect on our part, 


SHOOTING STARS, 


There was a man who, when the stars were com- 
plaisant below, used to rig up a telescope on the 
Common, wherewith to study astronomy at ten cents 
squint. 

One night, as he was getting under way, we saw 
two Irish gentlemen taking observations. Both were 
policemen. 

“ Jamie,” said one, “ what in the world is that fel- 
low afther with his machinery?” 

“ Whist, ye spalpeen,’”’ whispered the other, “and 
sure can’t ye see that it’s an air-gun cannon that he’s 
got. He’s shooting stars, he is.” 

‘Hadn't we better be gettin’ outov the way thin?” 
inquired bis friend. 

“Shure and it’s not us,” was the answer; “ didn’t 
ye iver hear of shooting stars?” 

By this time the telescope man had arranged his 
instrument, and sqninted through it at the stars. 
The police gazed up likewise in wonder. Just then, 


by an odd chance, a large meteor shot down the sky. 

“ Bedad, he hit it—he’s fetched it down,” cried 
both the paddies, in one breath. ‘‘Shure and that's 
the greatest shootin’ I ever saw in my life!” But a 
sense of duty prevailed, and one of them at once rude- 
ly accosted the man of science. 

“ Yell jist sthop that now, misther, ev ye plase, 
The night is dark enough now, plinty, and if ye go 
on shootin’ stars at that rate, we'll not find our way 
about the strate, shure.” 

And the telescope man had to pack up and be off. 


» 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 

One of the most estimable of men some years ago 
died and left a wife and several children. Among 
the latter was a boy of eight or ten years, who was 
the very personification of mischief. His mother, 
finding she could not control him, put him in charge 
of a reverend gentleman of the neighborhood, who 
made ita rule whenever the boy committed a fault 
which required correction to give him a taste of the 
rod, and then make him get on his knees and ask God 
to forgive the sin committed and bless his corrector. 
The boy proved to be too much for the reverend to 
manage. He was then placed in charge of a very ex- 
cellent lady, who was distinguished for a long and 
pointed nose. Shortly after she took him in charge 
she was obliged to give him a flogging. As soon as it 
was through she wae surprised to see him drop on 
his knees, and perhaps more surprised to hear him 
pray to be forgiven for what he had done—and “ bless 
Mrs. J., and lengthen out her days as long as her 
nose, only not quite so sharp!” 


HORSE VS. DONKEY. 

A green servant-girl was told by her mistress to 
wash her clothes, and hang them on a horse to dry. 
Biddy O’ Flannagan, having washed the articles, sud- 
denly disappeared, and in about an hour returned, 
leading a donkey. 

“ Whaton earth,” says the lady, “do you want that 
for?” 

“Och, sure,” cried Biddy, “I could not find a 
horse, but I’ve got a donkey—and wont that do as 
well?” 


A SEA STORY. 

Bright boy to Sunday School teacher—* Do women 
go to sea now, sir, as sailors?” 

Teacher— Why, no, Sammy, they never have been 
sailors in any age. What made you ask such @ 
question?” 

Bright boy—“ Because, sir, I’ve just been reading 
of the widow’s cruise.” 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


\\ 
LADY MANAGER :—“ t, son does Joan of Arc never wore a waterfall!” 
JOAN OF ARo:—“ Well, but if I take it off, George will think me such an impostor!” 


A PET LAMB. 


MASTER GusHER:—“O ma! wouldn't he make stunning chops?” 
A DESPERATE FLIRT FOR HIS AGE. 


only wish you girls weren’t my sisters!” 
CuARiiz:—0O! only wouldn’t I just flirt with you, that’s all!” 
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